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ELDRED OF ERIN. | 
4 Poem, By Charles Doyne Sillery, Author of “ Vallery; or the | 
Citadel of the Lake.’’ Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1830. 12mo. 
Pp. 97. : 
This poem is in the Spenserian stanza and in two Books. We | 
have not at present time to make any comments upon it, but shall pre- 
cent oar readers with an extract or two as specimens of the work. 
lve following is Eldred’s address to his harp : 


“Thou, too, my Harp!—my purest joy on earth ! 
When the cold world weighs heavy on my heart, 
That ill can brook its melancholy mirth, 
Thou my sweet solace, thou my comfort art ; 
And canst such secret happiness impart, 
That I forget the cold world’s scorn in thee ; 
Albeit my bosom keenly feels the smart— 
There is a balm in thy mild melody, 
Wich may be rude to man, but, ah! is sweet to me! 


“Yes, L have loved thee better than the world— 
Such iove brings sorrow even in her kiss— 
The crowd, whose souls in grovelling dust are furl'd, 
Have blamed me—blamed me, Oh! unkind, for this; 
For loving thee, my infant spring of bliss! 
My treasured harp !—Oh ! if mankind but knew 
What love thou wakest in my soul’s abyss 
For bim—for all; he then might be more true 
To one whose pulse must throb, and cease to throb, with you! 





“ Thus, as he spoke with tear-brimm’d eyes, be raised 
‘His treasured harp’—the charmer of his youth ; 
That harp on which he fervently had praised 
ilis dear Redeemer, with a heart, in sooth, 
A\\ love, all hope, all ecstacy, all ruth ! 
For aye he loved his Bible and his lyre ; 
That blessed book of poesy and truth ; 
That barp which fill’d his soul with heavenly fire— 
But now in mournful strain he touched each trembling wire ;— 


SONG. 

“ Where are the flowers of the wild-wood ?— 
Faded and wither'd away ! 

Where are the friends of my childhood ?— 
Gone to their sleep in the clay ! 

Ah! well may the sweet tear of corsow 
Plow forth from the depths of my beart ; 

I shall meet them no more on the morrow ; 
We lived and we loved, but to part 

For ever !—Oh, Heaven! for ever! 





* The pale moon may silver the fountain ; 

re The birds may come back to the lea; 
The sun still rise over the mountain ; } 
But they shall return to me 

Never '—Oh, never! 
( Echo.) 
Ob! never!” 
We like the following stanzas :— 

“ When silence slept upon the moonlit sea, 


And nature's breath and ocean’s pulse stood still 
When our lone vessel floated, tranguilly, 


On the glass’d mirror of the waters chill ; ‘ 


And not a tree, nor vale, nor house, nor bill, 


All round the horizon met the straining view— i 
| the theme of universal admiration ; and even at atime when so ele- 
| vated in rank, she was not ashamed of acknowledging herself as “ the 


The blank and bleak monotony to fill— 


Save the fair fields of boundless ocean blue, 


Away! away! far o'er the sleeping foam, 
Over those crystal buried worlds of light, 

Back to her native mountains and ber home— 
Ah me! thought I, how painful ‘tis to roam 

From all on earth we valued and held dear ; 


Prom the lov’d land where laughing eyes would come | 
4 — ! 


‘ To charm us with their virtue—then the tear 


Ub! it were bliss to be but in that land 


A here once I wander'd, gaily, hand in hand, 

With those who lov'd me dearly many a day :— 

Phe friend of this frail throbbing bosom—yvea. 

Th be more than friend,—the faithful and the fair; 
be parent too—Oh! all—all snatch'd aw ay ; 

| Weil may I weep—my earnest, only prayer, 


that this heart were bush'd in slumber with them there 


"g which we find near the conclusion, is simple and poetical:— 
SONG. 

She died in beauty !—like a rose 
_ Blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauty '—like a pearl 
<Dropp'd from some diadem 
“he died in beauty '—like a lay 

Along @ moonlit lake ; 


| the heaps of dead and dying a temale child, about three years of | 





| colonel of a regiment, and also holding a situation in the Imperial 


’aved with the stars of heaven, that tremblingly shone through ,— 
Then would fond Fancy wing her fairy flight 
| ciennes, ordered by the minister of the police to be confined in 


| the frontiers of Holland, tried by a Court-Martial as a spy, and sen- 
} 


' 
i'd from my labouring heart, and fr" —as it falls here. | in ber power to save the unfortunate youth, and at length obtained 
Where they are sleeping in the cold, cold clay ; i 
4 | The sojourn of this amiable woman upon earth was but brief; her 
} husband appears to have been acquainted with the mystery of her 
| birth, but probably never made known to her the circumstances. 
{ Upon the marble-siab that covers her tomb is inseribed—“ Cy git Ma- 





| My spirit shall resume it—if we may, 
| Unbodied, choose a sanctuary.""—Childe Harold, canto 1V 
|} How forcibly do these lines—the outponring fervour of remorseful 
| tenderness —recur to the mind in contemplating the premature fate ot 
Byron! The mournful presentiment so awfully realized, throws a sof 
. Lost on the brow of day. tened haloof melancholy grandeur around the last scene of his brief, 
She lives in glory !—like Night's gems yet glorious career. “ The pilgrimage of Childe Harolde” is ended~ 
Set round the silver moon ; | the lyre, the unearthly breathings of which responded to the sweeping 
She lives in glory !—like the sun | blasts of tumultuous passion, is bushed in the drear silence of the 
Amid the blue of June!” | grave; and the fitful glimmering spark, which blazed forth with such 
om . age . | portentous lustre, is at length extinguished in one eternal night of 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. gloom! The first shock is over, and men no longer gaze around them 
From the MS. notes of a Detenu. with a kind of fearful incredulity, as when the full burst of lamentation 
When the French, under the command of Dumourier had com- | sounded in their astounded ears, ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen and the 
pletely defeated the Austrian army at Jenappes, they found among | weapons of war perished!” 
Yet are there times in which the mind experiences a powerful re-ac- 
age. In what manner and by whom she had been brought into the | tion—seasons which rekindle our enthusiasm for the vanished hs a 
field of slaughter no one could tell. The little innocent was guarded | and scenes which, by the recollections they recall, tacitly reproael us 
by a large black poodle, who would not for some time allow the sol- | forthe oblivious influence of care- eee Time. Of such a nature 
diers to approach; to this faithful animal the care of the child ap- | were my reflections on a visit to the tomb of Byron, I remember weil 
peared to be entrusted. ‘The partiality of the French military tor my sensations on the first account of his death—sensations which I felt 
dogs of this species is well known; after much enticement he con- | iv common with a countless throng of inordinate idolaters 
sented to partake of some nourishment, and allowed his charge to be With sensibilities retouched and refined by Time, 1 paid my first 
taken by one of the soldiers, who placed her upon his knapsack ; he | visit to the tomb of Byronin the Summer of the year Inve 
belonged to the 40th regiment of Infantry, and it was unanimously INSCRIPTION ON THE TABLET OF LORD NOEL BYRON 
agreed upon among the men of his battalion, that both child and dog Crede Byron 
should be adopted by the regiment. The poodle they called Felix, of 
and the young girl was christened by the title of “La Fille du Regi- In the vault beneath, 
ment.”’ By turns she was carried upon the backs of the soldiers; who Where meny of his Ancestors aud his mother are buried 
were delighted with the little credture, and she accompanied them to ___ Lie the remains of 
Holland. Upon several! occasions she was in the midst of the battles George Gordon Noel Byron, 
in which the regiment was engaged, yet the roaring of the cannon did Lord Byron, of Rochdale, 
not intimidate ber; but her heart was ready to break when, in @ skir- To the County of ry + y “. 
mish that took place on the banks of the Rhine, her favourite and The Author of “ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
faithful attendant, Feliz, was wounded by a gun-shot, and died im ber ____He was bora in London, 
arms. The regiment, after three years severe service, were ordered _ , Twenly-second wt Sen Sees « 
into garrison ut Mons. Their protegee wos now six years of age; He died at Missolonghi, in = on the 
when, by the advice of the colonel and officers, they determined on Nineteenth of April, , hat 
placing her in a respectable boarding-school to receive her education ; _ Engaged in the glerious attempt 7, eed at 
and the sum of four thousand four hundred francs was collected in —— to _ _— —— 60 'M se Leis ~ 
the regiment and delivered to the Mayor of the town, who was ap- “ — ~ 4 le table e ——— ary ag?, 
pointed her guardian. Having received sudden orders to march to aced this tablet to bis memory. 
N.B. In the vault is an urn, thus inscribed :— 


some distant place, nearly all the men of the regiment came to the Tn tt E 
school where their beloved child was dwelling, tenderly embraced} “ Within this urn are deposited the heart and the brains of the de. 
ceased Lord Noel Byron.” 


and bid her farewell for ever, as in the course of a few years probably 
not an individual of the regiment remained alive-—they perished in| Lord Byron's remains were interred July the 16th, 1924; the Tablet 
was put up in August 1825. 


those sanguinary contests that took place in Italy. In 1308 I had an 

opportunity of seeing the young girl at Tournay, whither she had been After remaining a short time in the church, the clerk preduced an 
removed by the permission of the Mayor of Mons, who had obtained | Aihum—a legacy left by a gentleman poet for the use of the visitor: 
for her the situation of governess in the family of Count de L.—She | to Lord Byron’s tomb. We inserted our names; and the man very 
was beautiful, of extremely amiable disposition, and highly accom- | good-naturedly, offered us the use of the book, for the purpose of 
plished. Ihave heard her say that the recollections of the time she | (ranseribing those effusions we might wish to pass off as extempore- 
spent in the regiment were quite fresh and fraught with pleasing @580- | neous. 

clations; she had not even forgotten the names of (bose persons WhO | pyiraets from the Album kept in the Church of Hucknall Torkard, Notts. 

were more particularly kind to her, and she expressed herself with the |“ 95 the immortal and - se aly fame of Lord Byron, the Bret poet 
deepest feelings of gratitude for the education she had received by | u¢ tne age in which he lived, these tributes, weak and wnworthy of 
their bounty. She often made inquiries of the officers, who were | tim but in themselves sincere, are inscribed, with the deepest re 
a arriving from the scene of warfare in Italy, ey pe ig 4 verence. July, 1825.” ; 

1ad met with any of “her dear Fortieth;"’ but alas! they hadai! dis) , ; F * 
aresenee from the earth. Her birth continued —r et a | the ee cf tee tune rinan, weetaes eee eal ae 
and I never heard that she was able to ascertain who her unfortunate | ~ , - oly pr oe: 

parents had been. In 1809, she was married to Baron de L., the |'" ee ee _ pened ae our day reposes- 

“Jous Bownsxe, 


“ So should it be !—let o'er thie grave 

No monumental banners wave ! 

Let no word speak, no trophy tell 

Aaght that may break the charming spell, 

By which, as on this sacred ground 

He kneels, the pilgrim’s beart is bound ' 

A sill, resistless influence, 

Unseen, but felt, binds up the sense, 

While every whieper seems to breathe 

Of the mighty dead who rests beneath ; 

And though the master-hand is cold, 

And thoogh the lyre it once controll'd, 

Rests mute in death—yet from the gloom, 

Which dwells around this holy tomb, 

Silence breathes out more eloquent 

Than epitaph or monument! 

One \aurel-wreath—the poet's crown, 

Is here, by hand unworthy thrown; 

One tear, that so much worth should die 

Fills, as I kneel, my sorrowing eye ! 

This, the simple offering, 

(Poor, but earnest,) which I bring. 

The tear has dried—the wreath shall fade,— 

The band that twined it, soon be laid 

In cold obstruction—bat the fame 

Of him, who tear and wreath shail claim 

From most remote posterity, 

While Britain lives, shall never die '—T.B. 
“ The Count Pietro Gamba, January 31st, 1615.” 
“The Duke of Sussex visited Lord Byron's tomb,—Lieut -Co! 

Wiidman,— Lieut. Charles L’ Allemande, October 1824.” 


“The Count de Blankersen, Chamberlain to the King of Prussia 
| September 1625." 


She died in beauty !—like the song 
Of birds amid the brake. 

She died in beauty'!—like the snow 
On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty '!—like a star 














. #2", 
Court. About this period I frequently used to see her going to the | oad 
Palace of the Thuilleries, of which she formed one of the most bril- 


liant ornaments: her amiable manners, her beauty and virtue, were 


daughter of the regiment.” A young Englishman, who had been ac- 
quainted with her when she resided in the family of Count de L 
was, in consequence of attempting to effect his escape from Valen- 


Bitche; from this fortress he contrived to get away, but was taken on 


Hearing that this lady possessed much 
influence at Court, be wrote and informed her of the dreadful situa- 
tion in which he was placed, on the eve of being transferred with one 
hundred and fifty felons to the Bagne of Rochefort. The lady did all 


tenced to the Galleys for life. 


from Fouche an order to have him sent to the Citadel of Valen- 
ciennes, where he remained until the allied armies entered France 


dame la Baronne De. Son epoux la vil naire ef mourir.”’ [Her hus- 
band saw her born aad die. } 
i 
VISIT TO THE TOMB OF BYRON. 
Hucknall Torkard: Byron's last rest. 
“ Vet was I born where men are proud to be, 
Not withont cause ; and should I leave behind 
‘The inviolate Island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea— 


“ Perhaps I lov’d it well, and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
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“ William Fletcher visited his ever-to-be-lamented Lord and mas- 
ter’s tomb, mber 23rd, 1825.—Terence J. Dolan, Mount Piea- 
sant, Dublin, ditto.” 

“©.R. Pemberton (a Wanderer,) 30th July, 1826. 


He lies not in obscurity, though here 

This humble dwelling gives bis dust a home, 

For Byron bas not—ne’'er shall have—a tomb! 

That name—the spirit's blaze—will Nash its dear 

And animated light for ever there, 

Where thought can roam, where mind can mock (be doom 


Of mouldering mortality—the wing 

Of Time will fan into a brighter rey, 
"That giory as he passes on bis way, 

And o’er that name a lustred record fling, 
More strongly spleadid, wider radiating 
Through cloudless and interminable day ! 


But if on earth a spot were chosen meet 

For this his eartoly _ to rest in, well 

Mighty Niagara, and that alone, should tell 
The traveller who yearns that grave to greet— 
"That ever rolling stream, his winding-sheet ! m 
That deep ened thunder voice his eudiess knell C.&.P. 


« June 22d, 1826, David 8S. Wilson of Baltimore, United States of 
America, led, by his admiration of Lord Byron's genius, to visit the 
consecrated spot where repose his earthly remains.” 





“ Where arttbou? Echo answers—Where? Anson.” 
July 28th, 1829, Natura il suo face e dopo ruppa la stampa.’ 


« The steel-clad giant of the Muse’s band, 
The battling spirit of the storm and wreck, 
Hath left this earth for ever! but the fire 
‘That lit his soul, eternally will blaze ; 

And ages rolling on the flood of Time 

Will look on its refulgence with regret, 

Lis form so early wither’'d—bad he lived 
. . * * *. 


Who can behold his end without a sigh ! 
The cold and canker’d beart alone, untouch'd, 
Retains its calmness, and his towering spirit 
Soars his last ight without a sorrowing sigh 
From baseness only. 


“ August Sd, 1826.—Edward Wright, West Smithfield, London, led 
hy the never-failing laurels of the muc:.-to-be-lamented Bard to visit 
the tomb of the ‘ Grand Napoleon of the realas of rhyme,’ (See Don 
Juan, Canto H. 55,) particularly recommends to all persons on a like 
errand, the perusal of those beautiful lines in the ‘ Giaour’ on death, 
beginning, 

‘ He who bath bent him o'er the dead,’ &c.” 
 Beptember 2508, 1826.—Thomas Sleap, of the Middle Temple, 
London, visited the tomb of Lord Byron, the greatest poet of the day, 
and was induced to do so from the great respect he felt for his memory 
he being, in the opinion of the writer, an example for all men, wor- 
thy of the name, to follow, in bis efforts to release from the bonds of 
slavery (of the most debasing kind) his fellow creatures.” 

“ March 1, 1627.—John de Braskee, Calcutta.”’ 

* Lord Byron, in one of his works, gives us the following words for 
his own epitaph :— And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me; Sparta had 
tuany a worthier son than he ;’ but every Englishman ought to join in 
the sentiment I have the pleasure to write, ‘England had never a 
vobler son than bhe.’—John Everard, London, May 14, 1827.” 

“August 1827, 


” 


Asoy. 


Robert Saunders, 
Monime Robitson, 

“ Jaouary 2, 18%8.—Jobn Schaaf, native of Petersburgh, Russia.” 

‘January 21, 1828.—Thomas Moore.” 

‘The master-mind, the prince of poets, the pride of many nations, 
is no more! Nothing that can be said by bis greatest admirers can 
add one laurel to the poet's wreath. His fame has tekea the best care 
of itself. Imighterr, but Shaspeare also says, 

‘Tis very silly 
To gild refined gold, or paint thelily.’ 
R. D., April 7, 1828.” 


; Virginia, United States of America.” 





—>— 
THE ENGLISH CARRIAGE. 


There is no appendage more essential to the establishment of an 
Unglish nobleman or man of fortune, thau an elegant equipage; at the 
same time, there is nothing so nationally characteristic of our tastes, 
and habits—nothing so peculiarly our own, so completely independent 
of foreign imitations or assistance in all the different parts of which it 
is composed. The art of building carrieges has of late years, in this 
conotry, been brought te the highest possible state of perfection, whe- 
ther we regard the elegance of the design, the harmony of its different 
parts, or the stability and strength of its workmanship; and there is 
scarcely a sovereign in Europe to whuse ease and state our ingenuity 
has not contributed in this branch of art. It is a fortunate coincidence, 
too, that while we have the best models which the skill of man can 
turnish in appointments of this nature, we have also the best means 
tor their display to the greatest advantage, in our unrivalled breed of 
horses, in the manufacture and decorations of their trappings, and in 
ihe taste displayed in the appointments of our servants. In short, 
there is no other point of English taste which has reached so high a 
pitch of refinement; and, in this pointof view it may be considered 
by every Englishman asone of those sources of national pride in which 

e may be justly allowed to indulge; and by every man of fortune it 
should be that part of his establishment the first to be launched forth 
with becoming splendour, and the last to be allowed to deteriorate. 

It gave us much concern at the last Doncaster races to see aban- 
doned, or growing into disuse, the long-established practice (which had 

always been reckoned upon by spectators as one of the great attrac- 
tions of the meeting) that, of our principal nobility, and great landed 
proprietors, appearing at this celebrated rendezvous in all the ancient 
state due to the importance of their rank, or the antiquity of their 
houses. We speak of the time, not very remote, when listsewere 
printed and circulated about the course, of the different equipages, 
the cavalcade en suite, the number of out-riders, and the variety of car- 

iages, that belonged to each individual; for at that time it was con- 

sidered an essential appendage to their state for the Lords-Lieutenant 

t the different ridings to have two or more coaches-and-six on the 

rround atthe same time, with a retinue of twelve or fourteen out- 

iders to each carriage ; we have known also of this custom being car- 
ied to an extreme point, and of a nobleman making his enfree on the 
St. Leger course with a train of six carriages of his own, with six horses 
ittached to each carringe, and the number of followers multiplied in 
roportion. But this occurred ata moment whenthe matter eres con- 
idered a fair subject of competition among our magnates. In late 

ears, Lord Darham, in bis own county, has been known to make a 

lay similar to the one we have above alluded to At Doncaster, 
ince the erection of the Grand Stand, it has been always a point ot 
mierest Co see the arrivals as they come up in s secession to the bar; 
vat What must it have been in earlier times, to have seen the flower of 
var noblesse, with their gallant trains pressing forward in all the pomp 

{ feudal magnificence! In Yorkshire, too, which is the centre of 
eur best breeds of cattle, such a spectacle is pecaliarly appropriate 
At the last meeting we scarcely numbered more than a dozen “ turn- 

vuts,’” pat together in any style; and not more than two according to 
the wore honoured usage of former times; aud even those were look- 


ed upon almost as the vestiges oi another age. ¢ J J ‘ 
Fitzwilliam siill kept up the ancient splendour of bis family with his 
usual retinue—a coach-and-six, with twelve outriders en suife; and 
Lord Milton made a similar display: of the rest we can enumerate but hi ' 
tew that were at all worthy of note. We may name those of Lord | stand if required, but occupied general! Ray 
Manvers, Lord Feversham, the Duke of St. Albans, Lord Chesterfield, | fastened fo the harness of the horse above the pad, and ser, te 
Lord Scarborough, the Hon. E. Petre, Lady Galway, and a few more : | so nicely adjusted that the the animal is as roche 

while those of the Duke ut Devonshire, Lord Cleveland, the Duke of | ble. , j 
Leeds, Lord Londonderry, Lord Durham, and many others (the con- | very gaudily painted, and the barness is set off with 
tiguity and importance of whose estates might have facilitated a smal] | peacocks’ feathers. They go along at a 


She Aibtow. 








es 
‘The venerable Lord 


sacrifice to the public gratification, if not to their own consequence) 


€ 


same upon the ground with only the requisite quantum Of post-torses. 


In fact, the good old times are fast going by, and the long-established 
habitsof old England are sinking into insignificance before foreign fol- 


lies, fopperies, and depravities. 


Nevertheless, it may not be uninterest- 


ing to the curious inquirer if we offer afew remarks upon the descrip- 


ion of vebicle and its paraphernalia which had the honour of adminis- 


tering to the comforts of the previous generation at the beginning of the 
last century; when we can imagine Sir Roger de Coverly lumbering 
along in his ponderous coach (similar to the state-carriage in use at the 
present day by the Speaker on public occasions) and drawn by six 


Heavy animals, unshoru of the flowing honours of the tail, and such as | 


would be applied to the draysof our present era; the body of the 


sarriage in shape a mathematical square, equiangular, and equilateral, 


suspended by leather braces upon standards, with beams running hori- 
zontally between both axle-trees, on cither side the body, so as to 
form an easy communication between the dickey and the foot-board, 


| the ordinary means of conveyance used by our forefathers. 
| early period of the century, this machine was generally drawn by six 
| horses, four in hand, with a postillion for the leaders; and by all peo- 
| ple of condition there was included, as an essential appendage, a run- 
| ning footman, who wore a dress not correspondiug with the liveries, | 





| 


sand reaches Blenheim in time for dinner. 


these latter being fixed immoveably upon the bed of the carriage; in 
addition to which was attached a wooden boot, that would hold lug- 
gage enough of itself to filla moderate-sized taxed cart. 


Decorate 
(his machine with a sufficient complement of brass nails, and behold 
At the 
d 


but dictated by the fancy of his master. He wore atight cap sur- 
mounted with a silver tassel and loops, with a feather in it; a jacket 
thickly embroidered with lace; shoes of the richest materials on state 
occasions, fringed with silveror gold; and a staff in hand, not quite so 
heavy, but as long and similar to the silver-headed ones at present in 
use by parish headles in the country; and at night this footman used 
to carry alantern fixed to the top of a high pole, called a moon, 
with which he marched at the horse’s heads. A representation of the 
figure alluded to is still to be seen at the sign of ‘The running Foot- 


man,’’in the narrow part of Charles-street, Berkeley-square—one of | 


the oldest public-houses in London, and the only authentic specimen 
we are able to point out of the above-named grotesque figure ; he is 
nimbly jogging on about a hundred yards in advance of his carriage- 
and six, which is described in the back-ground. 

About the beginning of the last reign carriages began to assume a 
lighter form when the leaders were docked off and the team reduced 
to four. Of course a speedier rate of going soon put an end to the 
labours of the running-footman: the only trace of him now left is at 
Rome and Naples, where the ambassador's equipages are always pre- 
ceded by two of them, and, on state occasions, in most magnificent 
dresses, with small jockey caps covered with flowing silver. ‘They 
are necessarily very active men, preceding the horses even at the top 
of their trot, and are generally considered unfit for service after the 
age of five-and-twenty. 

The carriages of our grandees at the period last alluded to, were 
still of a costly nature, in the profuse display of gilding that decorated 
them, in the large plate-glass pannels, now only to be seen in the 
Lord Mayor's coach, and the curtains and draperies that furnish the 
interior. ‘There are still two carriages of this description at Hobson’s, 
a state vis-a-vis of the old Duke of Bedford's, as Lord Lieutenant of 
freland, and another of the Earls of Aylesbury; the last that we can 
remember in use, were those of the late Bishop of Winchester, and 
the last occupant of the episcopal residence by the water-side at 
Chelsea, now alienated oy act of Parliament. ‘here was a stateli- 
ness and even style in these equipages, mure in accordance with the 
dignity of a prelate so pre-eminent than the better accommodated, and 
perhaps less ostentatious, conveyances of later days. A similar car- 
riage ts still in use on public occasions, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Within the last ten years we can remember the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland still adhering to his ancient family display in matters of 
this kind, within the circle of his own principality, which most likely 
he still keeps up. In his daily drives with the Duchess at Alnwick to 
Warksworth and the other environs, most of them consecrated as the 
possessions of the Percies, he appeared in one of those golden glass- 
cases drawn by six horses, the coachmanin a cocked hat, bag wig, 
and a rich livery, as if going to Court, and attended by a long train of 
mounted footmen and out-riders. 

With regard to the rate of travelling at the same period of which 
we are treating, the Duke’s grandfather was the same length of time 
in wending his way from Alnwick to Charing-Cross, as the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland would be in going from London to Holybead— 
a period of ten days for a journey now performed intwo. ‘The jour- 
ney to Madrid overland, or even to Kome, now occupies no more 
than the same space of time. The Duke of Richmond of the same 
period was two days in coming up from Goodwood—sleeping one 
night at Snelling’s at Godalming, a place famous in its day for its 
stewed carp. The proud Duke of Somerset, it is well known, built 
that splendid inn at Marlborough, still so costly in its ancient decora- 
tion and blazonry, as a halting place from Maiden Bradley in Wilt- 
shire—being three days on the road to London—and the old Duke of 
Marlborough never thought of reaching Blenheim from Mar!borough- 
House in less than two days—sleeping by the way at Muidenhead- 
Bridge; and to judge from his Grace’s well known misapplication of 
the proverb, he conceived a labour something short of Herculean had 
been achieved, when he was often heard to remark on entering the 
princely portals of that splendid structure, ‘‘ Well! home is home 
though never so homely!’ His successor now breakfasts in town, 
Our most antiquated 
Hackney-coaches scarcely gives us an idea of the vehicles that trans- 
ported our predecessors in these their progresses; their similitude is 
to be found at times among the most out of date Fiacres in Paris, or 
the eldest carriages of the noblesse of the “ancien regime ;” it is also 
io be traced in the style of carriage still in use in the north of Italy, 
and in the carriages belonging to the Cardinals in Rome. The last 








have a prafuse display of decoration in their showy colours and gilded 
reliefs. Their black horses, of a breed remarkable for its high action 
and showy figure peculiar to the country, decked out with crimson 


itrappings and high tassels between their ears, make a very respecta- 
| ble turn out, with the addition of three footmen behind; an indispen- 


j “0 i . 
| sable requisite to a cardinal’s dignity. The carriage generally used by 


| 


the Pope himself is scarcely better equipped, and is equally a speci- 
men of the present low state of Italian mechanics. 

At Naples the carriages in common use are Britsckas, which are 
worked winter and summer. ‘The horses in those regions are of so 
small a figure, that though remarkable for their courage, they are rot 
equal to the draught of our English carriages, which are usually laid 
aside tor the better adapted vehicles of the conntry. Where you do 
meet a close carriage jit is not unusual to see six horses in hand thread- 
ng the narrow streets of the town, and often managed with considera- 
te address. To this multiplication of team, the principal objection 
lies in the difficulty of reaching the leaders with the whip. You have 


the same Bourbon livery with the royal family’s ¢ quipages, as »i Pa- 


ris; they are very neat, and preceded by one outrider, 
tenue.”” The style of 


‘en grande 
the German Barouche in which the King and 


the royal family make their appearance on the Toledo “at flood of 


carnival 


"is remarkably elegant in its construction. There is a two- 


wheeled carriage in this capital, to which we 


but behind is an ample footboard on 





building, is to be seen at home, in the elegant designs 





| of Gloucester has stilla very handsome equipage 
jour Royal Family do not turn out as they used to do 


| specimen of its kind to be seen at the present d 


| ton’s in more common use is also a noble specimen of 
| riage building, as is that of the Marquis of Aylesbury, 
| of this nature have grown much into disuse by our no 


appendage to their establishment, as there arefew op 


| in the very first style of English taste and splendour, 





| Hertford, the Duke of 


| Mrs. Hope, and Lord Downe. 
|no competitor: the design chalked out by himself, and peculiar to bis 


May g 





account of its lightness an commodiousness. It's aa w 
sina.” In shape it is like a flower-pot, adapted Pn } Called, “ Cals 


ne 
which half-a-dorer 10 siti, 
y by one. ‘Tye a” 


. . = 
In journeys an out-rigger is often tached” Thesnetss pow 
BES & 


Prodigious rate. w, a 


never travelled so fast as in one of these machines 


We shiall now revert to the perfection in Which the art of 


Barker, or in the more commodious, but less fyi “ Hobson ia, 
Adams, and [Moulditch. Of the bighest branch of re MOdel; 
the construction of state carriages, used by the kin ond ines 
we would instance the landau and chariot of Prinee Le Our 1 
Leader; and the vis-a-vis and chariot of the late Duke Of yy ay 
equipages always combined taste with the splendour bere Bhan 
station. The King, whose attention to these matters has a 
bered, bas not so fine a stud asthat which used to distin “iad 
siables, since economy has become the order of the das V mr 
+ Out in this Meee 
The sa, 
‘onshire, and since 

is the most t 


: ay; the 
Duke of Northumberland on a similar occasion m Perle, rt, 


but is far less creditable to the skill of Baxter; the Duke of We 
e 10? 


ae art of ey 
bles, Unless calies 
¥ @ most Cipensirg 


; OTUNities of » 
them, and they cannot be built under three or four thomsend # OF ting 


We now descend a step lower, observing upon the dress 
for London use; and we know of none more ele nt and bere 
finished than the landau and chariot (only once used at a Oe '° 
Roum), of the Duchess of St. Alban’s, lately built by Barker 


coach carried to Russia by the Duke of Dey 
hibited at the Drawing Room, built by Barker, 
hal a 


for by particular circumstances. They are certain! 


| vis-a-vis and chariot of Lady Jersey; the vis-a-vis of Lady Lovés, 


derry—though the caparisons may be too gaudy for som ; 

carriages in use by the Duchess of Bedford ont Lady Trvineed: = 
vis-a-vis built last year, by Hobson, for Lord Chesterfield as ae 
that of the Marquis of Cleveland :—these are all admirably equiped 


The next class of carriages includes those of nearly Asimilar stamp 
but combining many purposes at once; for dress, every day use, o» 
travelling; and of these the best models are those of Lord Sefic 
whose stud is one of the best selected of our noblesse; Lord Canils 
Lord Haywood, the Marquis of Bath, the Duke of Montrose Lori 

uttand, Lord George Cavendish,’ [ori 
Shaftesbury, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Duchess of Cannizen 
In this branch of the art Hobson bas 


build, is unrivalled. 

Of the next class, is the plainer style that combines cleplhee with 
simplicity. We know of none more finished in this respect than 
those of Lord Willoughby, whose beautiful horses are unequalled for 
(heir majestic figure, breeding, and action. But though bis turn-out be 
pertect in its kind, we question whether the rank of an English no 
bleman does not require something more than mere simplicity in} 
appurtenances. For a private gentleman notbing can be in more cor 
rect taste,—as in the case of Mr. Hughes Ball—the very style and es- 
treme elegance of whose equipages have furnished the model of many 
a succeeding failure. We might mention the names of many mor 
whose tastes may be quoted for the various merits of their differest 
equipages, but conclude our subject by merely particularising th 
more successful ones of Sir Roger Gresley, Lord Coventry, Colow 
Berkeley, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Tyrrwhit Jones, Lord Tankervle 
Lord Clare, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Lady Farqubar. 

—>_— 


THE LAST DAYS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
By Sir Humphry Davy. 

( We have already inserted extracts from this interesting work is tie 

Albion, and spoken of its beautiful philosophy. } 
From the London Allas. 

We are informed, in the preface, that Sir Humphrey Davy com 
posed this little volume during a severe fit of sickness, to beguile ihe 
tedium and pains of illness. It consists of six dialogues, in which 
author, through the agency of ideal characters, discusses @ verie'y 0 
topics, chiefly of a scientific and philosophical cast. The styler 
markable for clearness and ease; qualities which have bees ry 
brought to bear with so much felicity upon disquisitions of the» 
ture. As the incidents and personages merely form a vebicle for 
subject matter, we shal! pass on at once to present such characters 
extracts as may be vompressed within our limits. : Pe 

In the first dialogue, entitled The Vision, the relator is soppos’” 
have fallen asleep on the steps of the Colosseum et Rome, whet! 
spirit, whom he designates the Genius, appears, and, in a success" 
views, exhibiis to him the progress of mankind from the first =* 
savage life to the highest degree of modern civilization. In the co# 
of this panorama, Sir Humphry takes occasion to show the gredee 
advance of the useful arts, which he does in the briefest and mot ® 
telligible manner. ‘The following passage contains an opinion, wh 
seems to have been a favourite article of faith with the philosopher: 

“To whetever part of the vision of modern times you = i 
eyes, you will find marks of superiority and improvement, and r. 
{0 impress upon you the conviction, that the results ol ee 
bour, or of scientific genius, are permanent and incapable bess 
lost. Monarchs change their plans, governments their i poe 
or an army effect their purpose and then pass away; but 8 r ie 
steel touched by the magnet, preserves its character for ever, ed 
cures to man the dominion of the trackless ocean. A new perl” 
society may send armies from the shores of the Baltic to Oe ale 
Euxine, and the etnpire of the followers of Mahomet méy a ss , 
in pieces by a northern pen opm the dominion of the er" 
Asia may share the fate of that of Tamerlane or Zengiskhen: “ 
steam-boat which ascends the Delaware or the St. Lawrence ™ 
continued to be used, and will carry the civilization ( + of Cos 
people into the deserts of North America and into the + abe 
da. Inthe cemmon history of the world, as compiled by ded * " 
general, almost all the great changes of nations are pane chet 
changes in their dynasties, and events are usually relerre e al 


n fact, org 


| 





ciety, which induced men to sacrific 


imprisonments, offer imstances of luis 
j my 


sovereigns, chiefs, heroes, or their armies, which do, i val 
. . ° . f intellectual or 
from entirely different causes, either of an! op occlen 
ture. Governments depend far more than is genera:'y eal ‘ 
the opinion of the people, and the spirit of the age 2 ae oe 
sometimes happens that a gigantic mind poesses Sores Aire 
| and rises superior to the age in which be is born, § wqhen ut 
| England, and Peter in Russia; but such instances ol ' or claste! 
a © ° Sone righe . 
in general, it is neither amongst sovereigns nor the sokind are! 
. f nkio 
society, that the great improvers or ben: factors of man te valor’ 
E 4 . il , 
found. The works of the most illustrious names . AY } ther dex 
t 4 ne 
| the times when they were produced, and their mn we anda 
oe . ° by, the te 
or neglected; and great, indeed, must have been the = cry, aot 
c 7 . su’ uy: 
| pleasure resulting from the exertion of intellectual  Ljessings apor 
discovery of truth and the bestowing benefits ana enjorae” 
‘ e all their common © tn 
to these exertions. Anes 
heir deaths © 
can bee 


land all their privileges as citizens, 


: 2s, Roger Bacon, Gallileo Gallilei, in 
| Archimeces, Rog kind, and nothing 
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titude ot men to-! 


“bat ars to have been the in 
iting Ome = benefactors but hereafier, when you meper pred 
arts ae oebeme of the universe, you will see the cause and t e| 


, vill fix e whole system governed by prin- 
ci of this, and you will ea said that in the progress of so-| 
' ot imautable justice: tuated; the same corn 
egies t and real improvements are perpetuated; the : 
cet. all gree d years ago, was raised from an improv ed grass by 
wich, four thousane } ~ d years in the ancieut world 

- worshipped for two thousand years. . 
se igpventor ae still forms the principal food ot mankind ; | 
the seme ot Oe t he old has derived 
verhaps the greatest benefit that the ol : | 
apd the potatoe, f os di rer Euro and will continue to | 
w world, is spreading over pe, | 
wom extensive population when the name of the race by whow 
“ yltivated in South America ts forgotten.” 
ieee en oe satory to believe, even at the sacrifice of some doubts, | 
, tellectua! aud scientific improvements are permanent, and out- 
that tute ‘oe influences of time and change. But we cannot plea- 
iat the defacing. e is, assent to its truth. Where are the arts that we 
ato the eadestrayed works, were possessed by the Egyptians? 
know, mie to genius the crown of immortality, but it would 
a bret = could callthe experience of the past in evidence of the 
7 tuity. The dreamer is carried by the Genius up to the 
gorsens a the chain of intellectaal existence is supposed to | 
ae _— ina higher and more exalted condition of being. The) 
<r the inhabitants of Saturn, and the dim outline of their | 
pan wo is so poetical, and withal philosupical, that we cannot) 
9 pa 2 motion and again almost as suddenly at rest. | 
caw below me a surtace infinitely diversified, something like ee ri 
on immense glacier covered with large columnar masses, hong ue | 
wey had not been transparent, | might have supposed oe a Ate , 
From what appeared to me to be analagous to masses of brigh - 
-» streams of the richest tint of rose-colour or purple burst forth anc 
towed into basins, forming lakes or seas of the same colour. Look- 
ag throagh the atmosphere towards the heavens I saw brilliant opaque 
clouds of an azure colour that reflected the jight of the sun, which | 
had to my eyesan entirely new aspect, and appeared smaller, as 4 
seen through a dense blue mist. I saw moving on the surface below 
me immeuse masses, the forms of which I find it impossible to de- 
scribe; they bad systems for locomotion similar to those of the morse 
or sea-borse, bat I saw with great surprise that they moved from place 
to place by six extremely thin membranes, which they used as wings. 
‘Tueir colours were varied and beautiful, but principally azure and rose- 
colour; [saw numerous convolutions of tubes, more anulagous to the 
crunk of the elephant than to any thing else I can imagine, occupying 
what I supposed to be the upper parts of the body, and my feeling of 
sstonishment almost became one of disgust, from the peculiar charac- 
ter of the organs of these singular beings; and it was with a species 
of terror that [ saw one of them mounting upwards apparently flying 
‘owards those opaque clouds which I have before mentioned. «] 
know what your feelings are,”’ said the Genius: ‘‘ you want analogies 
and all the elements of knowledge (o comprehend the scene before 
you. You are in the same state in which a fly would be whose micro- 
scopic eye was changed for one similar to that of man; and you are 
wholly unable to associate what you now see with your former know- 
” But, those beings who are before you, and who appear to you 
»\most as imperfect in their functions as the zoophytes of the polar sea, 
which they are not unlike in their apparent oganization to your 
eyes, have a sphere of sensibility and intellectual enjoyment far supe- 
nor to that of the inhabitants of your earth; each of those tubes 
which appears like the trunk of an elephant, is an organ of peculiar 
motion or sensation. They have many modes of perception of which 
you are wholly ignorant, at the same time that their sphere or vision 
siafinitely more extended than yours, and their organs of touch far 
more perfect and exquisite. It would be useless for me to attempt to 
esplain their organization, which you could never understand ; but of 
(heir intellectual objects of pursuit I may perhaps give you some no 
tion. They have used, modified, and applied, tbe material world ina 
manner analogous to man; but with far superior powers they than] 


| 
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edge 





csined superior results. Their atmosphere being much denser than 
yours, and the specific gravity of their planet less, they have beew 
euabled to determine the laws belonging to the solar system with far 
more accuracy than you can possibly conceive, and any one of those 
beings could show you what is now the situation and appearance of 
your moon with a precision that would induce you to believe that be 
saw if, though his knowledge is merely the result of calculation. 
Their sources of pleasure are of the highest intellectual nature; with 
the magnificent spectacle of their own rings and moons revolving 
round them, with the various combinations required to understand 
md predict the relations of these wonderful phenomena, their minds 
we in unceasing activity, and this activity isa perpetual source of en- 
oyment. Your view of the solar system is bounded by Uranus, and 
ue laws of this planet form the ultimatum of your mathematical re- 
sults; but these beings catch a sight of planets belonging to another 
‘ysiem, and even reason on the phenomena, presented by another 
"0. Those comets, of which your astronomical history is so imper- 
‘ec, are to them perfectly familiar, arid in their ephemerides their pla- 
‘esare shown with as much accurateness as those of Jupiter or Venus 
* your almanacks; the parallax of the fixed stars nearest them is as 
well understood as that of their own, and they possess a magnificent 
‘ata | of the changes taking place in the heavens, and which are go- 
pereed by laws that it would be vain for me to attempt to give you an 
Vetol. They are acquainted with the revolutions and uses of co- 
eis; they understand the system of those meteoric formations of 
tes Which have much astonished you on earth; and they have his- 
en ia which the gvadual changes of nebulw in their progress to- 
j aa ‘ystems have been registered, so that they caa predict their fu- 
2 aangee And their astronomical records are aot like yours, 
wes. back only twenty centuries to the time of Hipparchus; they 
. me period a hundred times as long; and their civil history for 
“a pee is as correct as their astronomical one As [ cannot 
pe o you the organs of these wonderful beings, so neither can I 
you their modes of life; but as their highest pleasures depend 

" tear pursuils, so you may conclude that those modes of 
exalted Penatgge | analogy to that which on the earth you would 
‘thet the , — will tell you, however, that they bave no wars, 
reatness oat oy of their ambition are entirely those of intellectual 
: with ml at the only passion that they feel in which compari- 

¢ of glor ” other can be instituted are those dependant upon a 
rs of oye! the purest kind. If I were to show you the different 

* howers ~ we of this planet, you would see marvellous results of 
Lene fewennd oy these highly intellectual beings, and of the} 
hed nner in which they have applied and modified matter. | 

t below var macees, which seem to you as if arising out of amass 
Onected “ a Fresuits of art, and processes are going on in them) 
at stoned a formation and perfection of their food. The 
ny ptt ee ps the results of such operations as on the 
at refined cy Pp rlormed in your laboratories, or more properly in 

9 of nourishinent apparatus, for they are connected with their sys- 
* minutes ao ® Bhose opaque azure clouds, to which you saw 

A pte. gs one of those beings direct his course, are works of 

y ng. in which they move through different regions of their 
and command the temperature and the quantity of light 
philosophical researches, or most convenient for 
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f science, and displays the mind of a great | 
playful and castle-building moods. The hypothe- | 
tia io an a mem Which this fanciful speculation is founded, has its 
‘ Datura! ry ™pttoa that seems as reasonable as it is beautiful ; for | 
, Sssume, and almost obvious to the understanding, that | 
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€ principle that regulates and governs that portion of | 
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all eveots, worth while to know that such was tbe doctrine held by 
Sir Humphry Davy.} 


Go =» 
ANECDOTES OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF 
RUSSIA. 
By an English Gentleman just returned from St. Petersburgh. 

_ The foliowing anecdote will prove that the conduct of the Emperor 
Nicholas acts asa stimalustothe other branches of the imperial fami- 
ly, and that the same attention to discipline is paid by the highest as 
'y the lowest in the service. Immediately aiter the coronation of 
his Majesty, the Count Tolstoy was appointed chef de VEtat-Major, 
when it became the duty of the general officers to attend his Excet- 
lency forthe purpose of receiving the orders of his Majesty. On the 
morning following the appointment of the Count, the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army, waited upon bim 
in common with the other generals. His Excellency, on seeing him, 
immediately rose and begged his Imperial Highness would allow him 
to send the orders of the Emperor to his (the Grand Duke's) palace 
every morning, as he could not think of aliowing the brother of the 
Emperor of Russia to wait on him. The Grand Duke smiled, and 
replied.“ What do you imagine, General, would be said by the Em- 
peror if TL were to do so’—Besides, how could I expect to maintain 
the necessary discipline among the troops which [ have the honour to 








— = te 
his Majesty thy an order for their immediate arrést and close con- 
finemeat. This being accomplished, they went to Alexander, expressed 
great regret at what bad taken place, and accounted for it by saying 
Paul bad bad a very violent attack, under which he was then labour 

ing, that the symptoms indicated madness, and they feared he woul! 
not live through the night, in which case his Imperial Highness would 
of course be released and proclaimed Emperor on the following morn 
ing. Although it is believed that Alexander judged what their inten 

tions were, he knew it would be useless to remonsirate. When Paul 
had retired to bis apartment for the night, they relieved the guard 
throughout the palace with their friends, all officers, disguised as pri- 
vates in Paul's regiment. Having arranged thus far, they had all the 
troops in the town, amounting to many thousands, called out on & 
plain a short distance from the palace, attended by the clergy, (to 
whom the tyrant was as obnoxious as to others) who told them of the 
serious illness of their Emperor, aud that if he should die they mast 
immediately proclaim Alexander. The four principals then went to 
the palace, and of course met with no obstraction, until! they arrived 
atan anti-chamber in which two of Paul's favourite personal attend 
ants slept, and who defended the entrance to their master's apartment 
with great courage. At length they were overpowered, and the lock 
was forced open just in time to prevent the escape of their victim 
who had heard the fighting and was endeavouring to escape by a se 





command, were I to be the first to set so bad anexample? Je ne suis 
que General, comme mes amis gui m’entourent.” 

_Atone period of my residence at St. Petersburgh, a short time pre- 
Viously to the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas, there was a gene- 
ral mourning, in consequence of the death of the late Emperor 
Alexander and his Empress; and all amusements were postponed till 
the arrival of the imperial family at Moscow. The theatres were 
closed, anda general tristesse pervaded the whole town and its en- 


Virons, excepting on the occasion of any very particular fete, which | 


was always allowed to be enjoyed by the lower classes. ‘The Public 
and Imperial Gardens were thrown open and Uluminated for them, 
where the Emperor very kindly ordered a number of bands from dif- 
ferent regiments to be stationed for their amusement, and where he 
invariably mixed with the people. Indeed, so little does Nicholas 
like — and parade, that, were it not for his majestic deportment, 
you would scarcely imagine him to be the Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias. He is constantly to be met unattended, wrapt up in 
uis military cloak, like any other officer, sometimes on foot, sometimes 
on a drojka drawn by asingle horse, and occasionally, when with the 
Empress, in an open carriage drawn by four fine black horses, with 
beautifully long manes and tails, reaching neariy to the ground, anda 
single servant behind, in the plain uniform worn by all officers’ ser- 
vants. If there be any difference between the Emperor and othiers, it 
is in the extremely elegant neatness and simplicity which is tu be re- 
marked iu his equipages and appointments. The same good taste 
is evinced by the Empress, and the Grand Duke Michael and his 
Duchess. 

The discipline of the Russian Service is extremely severe, as well 
for the officers asthe privates. hey are not allowed on any consi 
deration to quit their uniform, nor to deviate in the most trifling degree 
from the regulation, under pain of severe punishment ; of which I 
witnessed an example at the ball given by the Countess Orloff to the 
Emperor and Empress, immediately after the coronation of their Ma- 
jesties. A young friend of mine, an Aid-de-Camp to General Ben- 
kendorff, was what in England might be denominated a dandy ; and, 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, without a probability of his 
being. discovered, he would encroach upon the orders, such as show- 
ing the collar of his shirt above the stock, &ce., which is strictly forbid- 
den. For the ball in question, he had ordered a new uniform, and 
wishing to appear particularly gay, purchased a new Aiguillette, consi 
derably thicker than the regulation. He had not been long in the 
room when his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Michael approach- 
ed, and lifting the Aiguillette in his hand, after looking at it some time, 
uemanded * Of what General are you the Aid-de-Camp?”’ 

‘‘Of General Benkendorff, your Highness.” 

“ Does he allow you to wear an Aiguillette as large as this 2” 

“ Your Highness 

“ Retire, Sir, and change it; do not be seen again with a similar 
one, or you will be put under arrest.” 

On my visit to the Hermitage, I was shown the room in which the 
Emperor Paul was assassinated, and the secret door by which he en:- 
deavoured to escape, by means of a subterraneons passage, but was 
prevented by his assassins entering the room before he had time to 
find the spring. This room recalled to my mind the singular and hor- 
rible anecdotes that are related of him, and which serve to convince 
me that he was certainly more fit to be the inmate of # madhouse than 
of a palace. 

A General Officer, the Prince S——, having displeased Paul, was, 
of course without any trial, deprived of bis titles, nobility, military 
honours, &c. dressed asa convicted slave, put in irons, and dispatched, 
guarded by some soldiers, to Siberia. The guard, I should observe, 
was regularly changed on the road, and at each town at which there 
was a resident Governor, the passport was alsoexchanged. On the 
arrival of the Prince at Nijny Novgorod, the passport was taken to the 
house of the Governor-General, who, to his surprise, saw the name of 
his dear friend and former associate. His Excellency, therefore, or- 
dered the serjeant of the guard to conduct bis prisoner to him, and 
when he appeared, so dreadful was the havoc that a journey of nearly 
eight hundred miles on foot, heavily ironed, the cruel treatment he 
had met with from the barbarians who had had the custody of him, 
and the dreadfal privations he had undergone on the road, in all the 
severity of a Russian winter, had made on his once splendid and ro- 
bust figure, that he could scarcely recognize him. Little imagining 
the cruelty, and implacable hatred of his imperial master, towards all 
who dared disobey, or in any way interfere with bis commands, the 
Governor immediately ordered his irons to be taken off, placed his 
friend at his table, gave bim a bed, and on the following morning pre- 
sented him with anew sheepshin cloak, which be had had entirely 
lined with pieces of silver coin, in order, as much as possible, to alle- 
viate the misery and wretchedness naturally attendant on such a jour- 
ney—knowing that if the soldiers were aware of his having money 
about him they would surely rob him. Although the whole of the 
above was carried on with the greatest secrecy, the Emperor Paul, 
who had spies in every house in the Empire, receiv ed information of 
it by the first courier from Novgorod; and by the next dispatches, an 
autograph letter, from his Majesty arrived to the Governor, saying 
“He highly approved of the sentiments of his Excellency, and the 
kindness he had evinced for his old companion in arms; he also con- 
sidered it would be an act of cruelty and injustice to separate two 








such friends; he had, therefore, given directions to the General of Po- | 


lice to send bis Excellency forward immediately 7'— and before twen- 
ty-four hours had expired from the receipt of the letter, the Governor- 
General was on bis roadto Siberia.—To the honour of Alexander, be 
it said, they were both recalled aod reinstated in all their honours 
when he ascended the throne. 

Assassination of the Emperor Paul.—Numerous accounts have been 
already published on the above subject, no two of which are alike; 
but [have reason to believe that what lam about to relate is correct, 
(although it differs materially from anything I bave ever read on the 
subject) as I had it froma gentleman who was on the most intimate 
terms with one of the leaders of the conspiracy, and was at bis house 


on his retarn from the Palace, immediately after the assassination of | 


ihe Emperor. Paul had, for some time previous to his death, be- 
come very suspicious of every body, even of bis own family, expect- 
ing, perhaps, some day to meet with the punishment due to his crimes. 
This enabled the conspirators to persuade him that hie wife, the Em- 
press, and his son, the grand Duke Alesander, were conspiring to de- 


‘ence with which we are acquainted. Jt is, at | prive bim of bis crown, and that it w ould be prudent on the part of 


cret door bebind his bed, which led by a subterraneous passage to 
}another place, but his agitation was so great, he could not Gad the 
spring. He was quite dressed even to his boots, which he was in the 
| habit of constantly sleeping in, lest he should be surprised in the night 
| Seeing he had no other chance, he threw himsell on bis knees and 
| begged for mercy, promising every thing if they would but spare his 
jlife. One of the Generals, seeing the other three were wavering in 
their determination, said,“ My friends we have now gone too far to 
recede; you know the charecter of this man—if he lives, no death 
| will be too cruel for us to-morrow; besides which, we did not come 
j here to parley, we came to rid Russia of a tyrant and a monster— 
\think of your relations and friends who are now dragging on a misera 
| ble existence in Siberia; Lam resolved"—and without waiting for a 
jteply he strack Paul a violent blow on the temple with the bul-end o! 
ja holster pistol which he had in his hand; after which they strangled 
him with asash. They then placed him on his bed and left bim. The 
jreport of his death was sent to the troops, and Alexander was pre 
claimed the same night. ‘Those who had mounted guard at the wulaee 
escaped without being discovered, and the principals returned to their 
homes, and on the following morning left St Petersburgh. The two 
attendants who had endeavoured to Sefend their master, were imme 
diately taken into the service of the widow, (the Empress mother) and 
remained her constant attendants ever afterwards. 
—~>——_ 
THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 
The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Vol. V. Part} 
1830. Knight 

We are desirous of devoting all the space which we can afford in 
our present number, to drawing the attention of our readers to the ex 
traordinary adventures of an English sailor, who, having escaped with 
life in the massacre of his messmates by a party of New Zealanders, 
was adopted by these people, was tattooed, and afterwards became a 
chief among them, aod married two sisters, the daughters of the chiei 
by whom his life had been spared. After residing sevaral years in the 
island, he contrived at length to escape, and effected bis return to bis 
native land. 

It wasin the year 1216 that John Rutherford, a native of Manches 
ter, who for several years pre viously had ted a sailor's life, both on 
board King’s ships and merchantmen, and bad assisted, during the war 
at the storming of St. Sebastian, was received at Owbyhee, in which 
island he had Leen left sick, on board the American brig Agnes, of sin 
guns and fourteen men, commanded by Captain Coffin, engaged in 
trading for pearls and tortoise-shells among the islands of the Pacific 
Captain Coffio was desirous of putting into the Bay of Islands for re 
freshments, and with that view approached the east coast of New 
Zealand. ‘Duis purpose he was prevented aeoomplishing by a gale of 
wind, which drove his ship into a large bay, with the navigation oi 
which he was unacquainted. This bay, the author of the account of 
the New Zealanders now before us concludes, from the description 
given of it by Rutherford, to be the bay into which Captain Cook 
first put, on his arrival on the consts of New Zealand, and to which 
he gave the name of Poverty Bay. Jt was bere that the disaster which 
renders the subsequent life of Rutherford so ‘interesting, occurred 
His narrative now published gives the following account of this trans- 
action, and of the eer fate of his comrades. 

* Reluctantas the captain wasto enter this bay, from his ignorance 
of the coast, and the doubts be consequently felt as to the disposition 
of the inhabitants, they at last determined to standin for it, as they 
had great need of water, and didnot know when the wind might per- 
mit them to get to the Bay of Islands. They came to anchor, accor 
dingly, off the termination of a reef of rocks, immediately under some 
elevated land, which formed one of the sides of the bay. As soon as 
they had dropped anchor, a great many canoes came off to the ship 
from every part of the bay, each containing about thirty women, by 
whom it was paddied. Very few men made their appearance that 
day; but many of the women remained on board all night, employing 
themselves chiefly in stealing whatever they could lay their bands on 
their conduct greatly alarmed the captain, and a strict watch was kept 
during the night. The next morning one of the chiefs came on board, 
whose name (Wey were told was Aimy, ina large war-canoe, abou! 
sixty feet long, and carrying above a bundred of the natives, all pro 
vided with quantities of mats and fishing-lines, made of the strong 
white flax of the « ountry, with which they professed to be anxious to 
trade with the crew. After this chief had been for some time on 
board, it was agreed that he shou!d return to the laod, with some ot! 
lers of histribe, in the ship's boat, to procure a supply of water. This 
| arrangement the captain was very annious to make, as he was averse 
to allow any of the crew to go on shore, wishing to keep them all on 
| board for the protection of the ship. In due time the boat returned, 

laden with water, which was immediately hoisted on board; and the 
chief and his men were despatched a second \ime on the same errand 
| Meanwhile, the rest of the natives continued to bring rigs to the ship 
in considerable numbers; and by the close of the day about two hun 
dred had been purchased, together with a quentity of fern-root to feed 
them on. Up to this time, no hostile disposition had been manifested 
by the savages; and their intercourse with the ship had been carried 
on with every appearance of frienhship and cordiality, if we except 
the propensity they bad shown to pilfer a few of the tempting rarities 
exhibited to them by their civilized visitors ° ° ° 

“ During the night, however, the thieving was renewed, and carried 
toa more alarming extent, inasmuch as it was found in the morning 
that some of the natives had not only stolen the lead off the ship's stern, 
but had also cut away many of the ropes, and carried them off in 
their canoes. It was not till day-break, too, that the chief retarned 
'with his second cargo of water; and it was then observed thet the 
ship's boat he had taken with him leaked a great deal; on which the 
carpenter examined ber, and found that a great many of the nails had 
been drawn out of her planks. About the same time, Ratherford de- 
tected one of the natives in the act of stealing the dipson lead,— which 
| when I took from him,’ says he, ‘ he grinded his teeth, and shook his 
ltomahawk at me.’ ‘The captain,’ he continues, ‘ sow paid the chiet 
for fetching the water, giving him (wo muskets and a quantity of powder 
and shot—arms and arnamunition being the only articles these will 
| trade for. There were at this (ime about three handred of the es on 
| the deck, with Aimy, the chief, in the midst of them; every man armed 
| with a green stone, slung with a string around his waist. is rE 
| they calla “ mery”; the stone being about a foot long, flat, and of an 
| oblong shape, having both edges sharp, end a handle et the end: they 
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for the of killing their enemies, by striking them on the 
head. Smoke was now observed rising from several of the bills; and 
the natives appearing to be mastering on the beach from every part of 
the bay, the captain grew mach afraid, and desired us to loosen the 
sails, and make haste down to get our dinners, as he intended to put to 
sea immediately. As soon as we had dined, we went alott, aod I pro- 
ceeded to loosen the jib. At this time, none of the crew were on 
deck except the captam and the cook, the chief mate being employed 
in loading some pistols at the cabin table. ‘The natives seized this op- 


nee 





to touch an 
things lasted. 
daughters of the chiefs, with the same victuals, and out of the same | 
baskets, as the chiefs themselves, and the persons who had tattooed us. 


made me completely blind), and then conducted me to a great fire. | least, might be found, whose lives are w 
‘They now returned us all our clothes, with the exception of our shirts, 
which the women kept for themselves, wearing thew, as we observed, | 1s. or 2s. per day, one half might be purchased rs 
with the fronts behind. We were now oot only tattcoed, but what | grant of land of five or ten Irish acres, 
they called tabooed, the meaning of which is, made sacred, or forbidden | acres,) givea instead of it, as a bona fide f 
This state of | clause against Sub-letting. A man havin 
years purchase, would be entitled to £195 
claimable description might be 
and estimating this at the extreme price of 5s. per 


provisions of any kind with our bands. 
tor three days, during which time we were fed by the | 


who receive from Is. to 2s. and 3s. per day. Suppose 
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; “A . acre, th 
portunity of commencing an attack upon the shfp. First, the chief | In three days, the swelling which had been produced by the operation | in fee would cost £59. Mr. Nimmo pledges himself to gen 
threw off the mat which he wore as a cloak, and, brandishing a toma- | had poy subsided, and I began to recover my sight; but it was six lands at less than £5 per ecre, which would meke £50 m IS sec 
hawk in bis hand, began a war-song, when all the rest immediately | weeks betore I was completely well. I had no medical assistance of | ing £02 10s. for buildings, utensils, &c. To this Ore—lea 


threw off their mats likewise, and, being entirely naked, began to 
dance with such violence, that I thought they would have stove in the 
thip'sdeck. The captain, in the mean time, was leaning against the 
companion, when one of the natives went unperceived bebind him, 
and struck him three or four blows on the head with a tomahawk, 
which instantly killed him. ‘The cook, on seeing bim attacked, ran to 
his assistance, but was immediately murdered ia the same manner. I 
now sat down on the jib-boom, with tears in my eyes, and trembling 
with terror. Here I next saw the chief mate come running up the cont- 
peuion ladder, but before he reached the deck be was struck on the 
back of the neck in the same manner asthe captain and cook had 
been. He fell with the blow, but did not die immediately. A num- 
ber of the natives now rushed in at the cabin door, while others 
jumped down through the skylight, and others were employed in cut- 
ting the lanyards of the rigging of the stays. Atthe same time four of 
our crew jumped overboard off the foreyard, but were picked up by 
some canoesthat were coming from the shore, and immediately bound 
hand and foot. The natives now mounted the rigging, and drove the 
rest of the crew down, all ot whom were made prisoners. One of 
the chiefs beckoned to me to come to him, which L immediately did, | 
and surrendered myself. We were then put shognibes into a large ca- 
noe, our hands being tied; andthe New Zealanders searching us, took 
from us our knives, pipes, tobacco-boxes, and various other articles. 
The two dead bodies, and the wounded mate, were thrown iuto the 
canoe along with us. The mate groaned terribly, and seemed in great 
ezony, the tomahawk having cut two inches deep into the back of his 
neck; and all the while one of the natives, who sat in the canoe with 
us, kept licking the blood from the wound with his tongue ” 

{Several of the crew were next day murdered and devoured by 
these canibals. } 

“' Gentle reader,’ continues Rutherford, ‘ we will now consider the 
sad situation we were in; our ship lost, three of our companions al- 
ready killed, and the rest of us tied each toa tree, eye with hun- 

ger, wet, and cold, and knowing that we were in the hands of canni- 
hals. The next morning, I observed that the surf had driven the ship 
over the bar, and she was now in the mouth of the river, and aground | 
near the end of the village. Every thing being now out of her, about | 
ten o'clock in the morning they set fire to her; after which they all | 
mustered together on an unoccupied piece of ground near the village, 
where they remained standing for some time; but et last they all sat | 
down except five, who were chiefs, for whom a large ring was left va- | 
cant in the middle. The five chiefs, of whom Aimy was one, then 
approached the place where we were, and after they had stood con- 
sulting together for some time, Aimy released me and another, and, | 
taking us into the middle of the ring, made signs for us to sit down, 
which we did. Ina few minutes, the other four chiefs came also into 
the ring, bringing along with them four more of our men, who were 
made to sit down beside us. The chiefs now walked backward and 
forward in the ring with their merys in their hands, and continued 
talking together for some time, but we understood nothing of what 
they said. The rest of the natives were all the while very silent, and 
seemed to listen to them with great attention. At length, one of the 
chiefs spoke to one of the natives who was seated on the ground, and 
the latter immediately arose, and, taking his tomahawk in bis hand, 
went and killed the other six men who were tied to the trees. ‘They 
groaned several times as they were struggling in the agonies of death, 
and at every groan the natives burst out into great fits of laughter. 
We could not refrain from weeping for the sad fate of our comrades, 
not knowing, at the same time, whose turn it might be next. Many 
of the natives, on seeing our tears, laughed aloud, and brandished their 
merys at us.” 

After spending a second night in the same manner as they had done 
the first, Rutherford and his surviving comrades were taken away in 
the company of five chiefs, on a journey into the interior, and after 
performing a painful walk of ten miles, arrived at a village the resi- 
dence of one of the five chiefs. Here two pigs and a quantity of po- 
tatoes having been dressed, the whole party feasted; the white men 
being allowed to sit down by the side of the chiefs; the slaves receiv- 
ing, their portion apart. It was on the same day that the friendly in- 
tentions of the savages towards Rutherford and his companions were 
manifested, by their performing on them the operation of tattooing. 
We shall give the account of this painful process in the words of the 
sufferer himself :— 





Tallooing an Englishman. 

“ Dinner being finished, Rutherford and his companions spent the 
evening seated around a large fire, while several of the women, whose 
countenances he describes as pleasing, amused themselves by playing 
with the fingers of the strangers, sometimes opening their shirts at the 
breasts, and at other times feeling the calves of their legs, ‘ which 
made us think,’ says Rutherford, ‘that they were examining us to see 
if we were fat enough for eating.’ ‘The large fire,’ he continues 
* that had been made to warm the house, being now pat out, we retired 
to rest in the usual manner; but although the fire had been extin- 
guished, the house was still filled with smoke, the door being shut, and 
there being neither chimney nor window to let it out. In the morn- 
ing, when we arose, the chief gave us back our knives and tobacco- 
boxes, which they had taken from us while in the canoe, on our first 
being made prisoners; and we then breukfasted on some potatoes and 
cokcles, which had been cooked while we were at the sea-coast, and 
brought thence in baskets. Aimy’s wife and two daughters now ar- 
rived, which occasioned another grand crying ceremony; and when 
it was over, the three ladies came to look at me and my companions. 
In a short time, they took a fancy to some small gilt buttons which 
I had on my waistcoat ; and Aimy making a sign for me to cut them 
off, Limmediately did so, and presented them for their acceptance. 
They received them very gladly, and, shaking hands with me exclaim- 
ed, the white man is very good.” The whole of the natives having 
then seated themselves on the ground in a ring, we were brought into 
the middle, and, being srripped of our clothes, and laid on our backs, 
we were each of us held down by five or six men, while two others 
commenced the operation of tattooing us. Having taken a piece of 
charcoal, and rubbed it upon a stone with a little water until they had 
produced a thickish liquid, they then dipped into it an instrament 
made of bone, having a sharp edge like a chisel, and shaped in the 


a chief named Nainy, sojourned six months. 
that term, they were carried further into the interior, and at length 
arrived at the village of Aimy, the chief who had led the attack on 


any kind during my illness; but Aimy’s two daughters were very 
| attentive to me, and would frequently sit beside me, and talk to me in 
| their language, of which as yet, however, I did not undersiand 
much. 


,” 


At this village Rutherford and his companions, except one John 
Watson, who soon after their arrival there had been carried away by 
At the expiration of 


the Agnes. By this time , however, there were only two white men 


| remaining together, the others having been left in different villages 


through which the expedition had passed. 

It was in the village of Aimy, we are told, that Rutherford con- 
tinued to reside during the remainder of the time he spent in New 
Zealand, employing himself chiefly in fishing and shooting, for the 
chief had a capital double-barrelled fowling-piece, and plenty of pow- 
der and duck-shot which he had taken from the Agnes, and which he 
entrusted to Rutherford whenever he had a mind to go shooting. At 
the end of a year, however, Rutherford was deprived of his only re- 
maining companion, who was put to a violent death for a supposed 
olfence. He was not eaten, but decently buried by the direction of 
the survivor. For sixteen months, Rutherford remained at the village 


of Aimy, but after that period began to move about with the chiefs. | W ho, by serving together have rubbed off all prejudices an 
His life, it seems, was varied with few incidents worth recording. | thies ; such Colonies must be infinitely superior to 
One of the greatest inconveniencies, we are told, which he felt, was | } ' , L 
the wearing out of his clothes, which at the end of three years be | of Education and of Agriculture 
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was obliged to abandon entirely, and take to a white flax mat, which, | exercised every Sunday for an hour; the NONn-commissioned officer 


being thrown over his shoulders, came as low as the knees. 


The ceremony of the installation of Rutherford as a chief, and the | ‘nfine,a Military and Police force might be 


generally men of intelligence, might be competled to keep a horse, 
maintained without an 


account of his marriage, is related as follows, and with this we shall | expense to the country, and to this, be an immense saving on the Cow 


close our extracts from this interesting narrative. The forthcoming 
half volume will, we presume, furnish us with the sequel of Ruther- 
ford’s adventures. . 

“* At last, it happened one day,’ the narrative proceeds, ‘ while we 


| were all assembled at a feast in our village, that Aimy called me to 


him, in the presence of several more chiefs, and, having told them of 
my activity in shooting and fishing, concluded by saying that he wished 
to make me a chief, if 1 would give my consent. This I readily did: 
upon which my hair was immediately cut with an oyster shell in the 
front, in the same manner as the chiefs have theirs cut; and several 
of the chiefs made mea present of some mats, and promised to send 
me some pigs the next day. [now put on a mat covered over with 
red ochre and oil, such as was worn by the other chiefs; and my head 
and face were also anointed with the same composition by a chief ’s 
daughter, who was entirely a stranger to me. I received, at the same 
time, a handsome stone mery, which I afterwards always carried with 
me. Aimy now advised me to take two or three wives,—it being the 
custom for the chief to have as many as they think proper ; and I con- 
sented to take two. About sixty women were thea brought up before 
me, none of whom, however, pleased me, and I refused to have any 
of them; on which Aimy told me that I was tabooed for three me 
at the expiration of which time he would take me with him to his 
brother’s camp, where [ should find plenty of women that would 
please me. Accordingly we went to his brother's at the time ap- 
pointed, when several women were brought up before us; but, hav- 
ing cast my eyes upon Aimy’s two daughters, who had followed us, 
and were sitting on the grass, E went up to the eldest, and said that I 
would choose her. On this she immediately screamed and ran away ; 
but two of the natives, having thrown off their mats, pursued her, and 
soon brought her back, when, by the direction of Aimy, I went and 
took hold of her hand. The two natives then let her go, and she 
walked quietly with me to her father, but hung down ber head, and 
continued laughing. Aimy now called his other daughter to him, 
who also came laughing; and he then advised me to take them both. 
I then turned to them, and asked them if they were willing to go with 
me, when they both answered, J pea, or I pair, which signifies, Yes, I 
believe so. On this, Aimy told them they were tabooed to me, and 
directed us all three to go home together, which we did, followed by 
several of the natives. We had not been many minutes at our own 
village, when Aimy, and his brother also, arrived ; and in the evening, 
a great feast was given to the people by Aimy. During the greater 
part of the night, the women kept dancing a dance which is called 
Kane- Kane, and is seldom performed, except when large parties are 
met 44 While dancing it, they stood all in a row, several of 
them holding muskets over their heads; and their movements were 
accompanied by the singing of several of the men; for they have no 
kind of music in this country. 

“* My eldest wife’s name was Eshou, and that of my youngest 
Epecka. Whey were both handsome, mild, and good-tempered. I 
was now always obliged to eat with them in the open air, as they 
would not eat under the roof of my house, that being contrary to the 
customs of their country. When away for any length of time, I used 
to take Epecka along with me, and leave Eshou at home. The chiefs’ 
wivesin New Zealand are never jealous of each other, but live to- 
gether in great harmony; the only distinction among them being, that 
the oldest is always considered the head wife. No ‘other ceremony 
takes place on occasion of a marriage, except what I have mentioned. 
Any child born of a slave woman, though the father should be a chief, 
is considered a slave, like its mother. A woman found guilty of adul- 
tery is immediately put to death. Many of the chiefs take wives from 
among their slaves ; but any one else that marries a slave women may 
be robbed with impunity; whereas he who marries a woman belong- 
ing to a chief’s family is secure from being plundered, as the natives 
dare not steal from any person of thatrank. With regard to stealing 
from others, the custom is, that if any person has stolen any thing, and 
keep it concealed for three days, it then becomes his own property, 
and the only way for the injured party to obtain satisfaction is to rob 
the thief in return. If the theft, however, be detected within three 
days, the thief has to return the articles stolen ; but, even in that case, 
he ae unpunished. The chiefs, also, although secure from the de- 
predations of their inferiors, plunder one another, and this often oc- 
casions a war among them.’ ” 


—>———- 





fashion of a garden-hoe, and immediately applied it to the skin, strik 
ing it twice or thrice with a small piece ot wood. This made it cut 
into the flesh as a knife would have done, and caused a great deal of | 
blood to flow, which they kept wiping off with the side of the hand, 
in order to see if the impression was sufficiently clear. When it was 
not, they applied the bone a second time to the same place. They | 
employed, however, various instruments in the course of the opera- 
tion; one which they sometimes used being made of a shark's tooth. 
and another having teeth like a saw. They bad them also of different 
sizes, to suit the different parts of the work. While I was undergoing 
this operation, althcugh the pain was most acute, I never either moved 
or uttered a sound; but my comrades moaned dreadfully. Although 
the operators were very quick and dexterous, | was for hours under 
their bands; and during the operation Aimy’s eldest daughter several 
times wiped the blood from my face with some dressed flax. After it 


| who have a demand on the national purse 
| be a matter of indifference, whether these claims are paid annually, or 


was over she led me to the river, that I might wash myself (for it bad | £ 


MILITARY COLONIES IN IRELAND. 


All the numerous plans which have been suggested for cultivating 
the *‘ reclaimable lands of Ireland,” have fallen to the ground for want 


| of that material, with which England is plethoric, and which Ireland 


only requires, viz., money. Among other suggestions, one has been 


j}Tecently advocated, and, we must admit, that “ it bas the appearance 
| of plausibility.”’ 


' 


It is a proposition to purchase in part, or wholly, the 
pensions of the non-commissioned officers and privatesof the army, 
and to this may be added that of civil claimants of a minor description, 
To the country it must 


purchased for a sum in hard cash at a fair valuation of the life of the 
pensioner, and two, three, or four millioms might be raised by the 
Minister at 3 1-2 per cent. 


1,241,000 has been voted for 1830, Of these, perhaps, 20,000 at 


| on Monday last. 


ty Rates for Police. It cannot be doubted, that thousands of Pe; 
sioners would avail themselves of an independence for themseves fod 
families; a million would be given as a bonus to landed sufferers ano. 
ther would be given to the poor for labour in Draining, and ai ion 
and a half expended for buildings and utensils, giving a mostertensive 
employment to the Mechanic. ‘The Government would receive»: 
least 25 per cent. in revenue upon the money advanced—and ji i: 
needless to add, every jealousy should be entertained against any in 
proper influence on their part, or in “ Jobbing on the part of th 
Gentry.” The value of the land and local situation, should be ie 
main consideration. 





SUMMavry, 

The New Dance.—Morning parties are established in seversl (a. 
shionable mansions to practise the Mazurka. It is, in fact, a dence 
which requires considerable grace and facility to render it endursble; 
and the Duke of Devonshire has, at present, no rival among the Eng 
lish proficients. Mrs. Townshend bears the palm among the lady-Me 
zurkians. 

When Lord C—y was ambassador at the court of the King of the 
Netherlands, he was considered as rather shy in giving dinners to 
countrymen, although his emoluments exceeded £12,000 a-year. | 
one occasion (a royal birth-day) he invited a large party of Belgas 
and foreign Ministers to dinner, issuing cards to the English fort 
evening “ pour prendre le the.” The following day a wag observet 
“Le minislre d’ Angleterre a beaucoup de boute (bom the) pow W 
Anglais.” 

Prince Esterhazy has imported an orchestra of his own, from ( 
many, for the enlivenment of his soirees. 

We are assured that, contrary to the general belief, Mr. Price « 
not lose, but gained very considerably, by his connexion with Drury 
Lane Theatre. ‘The losses, &c. which led to his retirement from ue 
theatre were attributable to causes distinct from that connexion. 

The rage for rare prints, and the consequent prices they bring 
on the increase, as those for old pictures decline. Ata sale last wes 
in Regent-street the following objects brought the astonishing pre 
annexed :—The well-known engraving of the Lion Hunt, by the es 
who marked his plates P. P., £34 13s. ; Mare Antonio's Denow 
Cupids, £26 5s.; Crispin de Passe’s Portrait of Queen Blizste 
£31 10s.; Rembrandt's hundred Guilder, on India paper, £5 lh 
Roullet’s Three Maries, £32 11s. ; Faithorne’s anonymous Portrains 
Gentleman, £22.; Faithorne’s Portrait of Margaret Smith, £36 Ix 

Cheap Books.—There is at present in the coarse of publication he 
Paris, a beautiful edition of Buffon’s works, in 18mo, with plates, & 
price of which is about sixpence-halfpenny per volume! ’ 

Mr. Gurney’s Sleamers.—Mr. Herapath has published a letter yer 
Times respecting Mr. Gurney’s steam-carriage, in which be cor = 
strongly for their utility and practicability. The cost of one ol 7 
machines he estimates at from £400, to £660. The expense 
road for fuel is only from two-pence to four-pence per mie he 
cluding wear and tear, men, duty, turnpikes, &c., will may 
of that of stage-coaches. A steamer might, in his opinion a7 
structed to run on acommon road fifty miles per hour, or more: ® 
quired. In the trial before the Duke of Wellington, he rode ye 
Gurney over a ground that had been measured, at an a. , 
nearly seventeen miles per hour ; and where they bad no inter 
at between twenty and thirty. rm 

The Sultan has promised the hand of one of his daughters « 
Pacha, if he is successful in his mission to the Court of pee 

Getting up an Almanack.—One of those useful little ee ” 
“« printers’ devils,” ran up stairs to the Editor of a Be > ot ® 
country almanack, with the message, “ Please, Sir, ad rei 
weather for June.” The prophet consulted his oracle, ys 
« Let me see; the weather for June? Go down sire, a 
and tell the printer to make it any weatber he pleases, but 
keep out frost and snow 


lace. © 
ing.—Tw -che ve just taken p* se 
Sporting. —Two great steeple-chases have J cement, thott 


a” 


have afforded an unprecedented degree of am “shire. it 
unattended by serious mischief. The one in Hertiords® e other ™ 
sixteen horses started, was the greatest ever koown. hao 


in France—the first noticeable attempt at that oot 5 oe 
made out of England. The Hertfordshire steeple-ch ue 
The race was won in capital style 7. : Pine iat 
donnell, who rode Lord Ranelagh’s grey horse page ng ~~ 
was led by Mr. Codrington for some distance, one sagest ant ™ 
and afterwards by Lord Clanricarde, who 7. - be er bal 8 
viest leaps of the day. The winner did not leac nace, este 
It is stated that every man in the field fell oe "fell and we 
winner. One of the subscribers, Mr. Strat! “= , eee oa ® 
gerously, if not fatally injured. He was fouss hes wot got cnet 
horse lying upon him, at a gate which he bed parent md 
The chase occupied rather more than sixteen & 





The military claimants are about eighty thousand, and the sum of 


steeple-chase, which was run over four miles of “ery bet # 
tillon and Versailles, afforded infinite oomoues ' 

novelty. The distance was ran in sete Boy 
was won by the Count de Normandie’s Log'c, 
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i skw i d, opon his 
e Prince de Moskwa came in secon 
en y the distinguished fashionables in Paris, both 
pots snd English, were present.—London paper rare 
os ‘ y irgini rc. is abou 
i owles, the author of Virginius, ¢ 
os prey the Drama, in this place. We understand he = 
cose O bem with great success elsewhere, and can hardly doubt 
delivered } meal who bas shown that he knows so well how to — 
roy ser with the practice, will be listened to with the attention he 
the prec 
we rres.— Glasgow paper. 
3 t 
Similes.— I hope I don - 
, the spider said to the fly. 4 
100 im cat boot ' “You make me blush’’—as the lobster cried 
said to DIS 4 
» in the saucepan. 
“7 «—Mr. Curtis, Surgeon Aurist to his Majesty, has, in addi- 
- tis other works on the Ear, just published anew Synoptical 
“ fits various diseases, she wing at one view, their order, classi- 
= seat, symptoms, Causes, and treatment. This Chart, from its 
srrangement, is intended to convey a plain yet scientific know- 


_—_— . 
rs owner bi 


intrude’’—as the knife said to the oyster. 


- 
coer 
ive of subject, an 
oo he information of deaf persous. : 
a off ~The late Gen. George Moncrieff was appointe 
' one ee ea. in May 1775, Lieut. in 1776, and Capt. in the 
— > ent in 1777. This officer served as a subaltern nearly three 
“is we jmerics: he was at the taking of Fort Washington, landing 
oR ode Island, and battle of Brandywine. In 1793 he receiv ed the 
re - { Major, and in Feb. 1794 was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in 
re oikh regimme at. He served at Gibraltar three years ; in 1793 he 
_eved at Toulon; and in 1794 he again went to Gibraltar. He was 
ewnt at the taking of Minorca, and from thence was ordered to 
Malta, and appointed to a corps of Maltese raised by Major-General 
er Paina to Minorca, where he cuntinued until it was ceded to 
He was next ordered to the West Indies, from whence he 
eturned on account of ill bealth; in 1509 be was appointed to 
tye staf of the Rastern District, and afterwards to the staff of the ex- 
nedition to Walcheren. On the 25th July 1510 this officer was ap- 
sointed Lieutenant-General, and 27th of April 1311 Colonel of the 


Cape regimeot; and in 1821 he succeeded to the rank of General, and 
' 


Spain 


shortly f 


was in 182 . > rs : 
inal appointment he received, during a service to his country ol 


cfiy-five years, having closed at Versailles, February 1830, deeply re- 
cited by both French aud English, a life distinguished by every ho- 
rable quality which gives lustre to the character of the gentleman 
nd the soldier. 
There are at present three titles known in Ireland to have been 
cansmitted from time immemorial, and whose origin is lost in the 
pse of ages. They are known as the Knight of Kerry, the Knight 
Glin, and the White Knight, which last is centered in the Earl of 
Kingston, who claims the priority in point of antiquity. The other 
wo ere in the family of the Fitzgeralds, and differ very little in the 
‘tos they assume from that of the Duke of Leinster, which in the 
Milesian phrase of “crom a boo,” is supposed to be an ancient war 
y: that of the Knight of Glin is “shanet a boo,” and the others differ 
‘minute particulars. 
ro," and is accounted for in a curious manner. It is said that one of 
ve early progenitors of the family kept in his house at Carton, in Kil- 
sre, a monkey of extraordinary docility; and, the house one day 
aching fre, the monkey is said to have rescued a child in his arms 
rom (he impending danger, and carried it to a place of safety; the 
motto of “erom a boo” was afterwards adopted, and continues, with 
okies as supporters to the armorial bearings, up to the present day. 
—Court Journal. 
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Rome, Feb. 16.—The Carnival promises to be extremely gay. Va- 
rious magnificent entertainments are to take place, of which the 
grand faucy ball, to be givenat her palace, by the Countess of Shrews- 

ry, on the 23d inst. will be grandest. The heirs apparent to crowns 
ere to be present. The Rev. Dr. Weld, Cardinal elect, has arrived 
bere with his daughter-in-law (a daughter of Lord Clifford), who is, I 
im sorry to say, in delicate health. The consecration of bis eminenee, 
lr. Weld, is fixed for the 18th of March. 

Extraordinary Quick Passage.—His Majesty’s packet Briseis, Lieut. 
lhowney, left Halifax on the 9th of January for Bermuda, where she 
mained for three days, and was back again at Halifax on the 24th, 
erlorming the passage in fourteen days, including the three days at 


Hermuda. This is the shortest period in which this voyage was ever The preamble states that a practice has of late arisen of taking down 
made by a packet ship. The Briseis has since returned to the packet | in short hand, copies of Dramatic Pieces during the representation 


ation at Falmouth. 


Summary of the Gazeltes.—Thlie classified abstract of bankrupts, pub- 
sued in some of the newspapers lately, affords some curious indica- 
ns of the state of the business during the last twelve months. Phy- 
has been in fair demand, probably from the coldness of the wea- 
‘only three apothecaries bave yielded to the pressure of the 
es. The frost has dished one potatoe-merchant; the shoemakers, 


twers, and bakers, have given way in nearly equal proportions; fif- | 


te Hol the first, fourteen of the second, and thirteen of the last; and 
“Sat isreally strange, the season has destroyed no fewer than thirty 
‘I merchants. ‘his seems to ask for investigation. Of merchants, 
amonly so called, wood merchants, of course, included, a hundred 
‘ave failed ; of corn merchants thirty. We count little of these gen- 
poy the expiration of a distiller surprises us much, when we reflect 
‘Me increase of gin drinkers. No fewer than forty-three builders 
‘ve lailen; but they were accompanied by only four brickmakers, 
‘ a staple of our mansions isin stnali danger. Twenty-three cot- 
Manulacturers have become victims to the stagnation in the ra 

‘ consequence of the recall of the one pound notes. The 
seem and gadding of the mantua-makers have put the eye out of 
__eeclemaker; and the cautions which we gave the public some 
,_* 889 against extortion end adulteration, heve sent fifly wine mer- 
‘ms to the right-about. 


ade 


“€lune of seventy-five; but only one linen manufacturer has been 
“h enough; to follow them. The bar has sustained a heavy loss of 
ae and literature a loss still heavier, of twenty booksellers, 
* cote er, holds firm—only two binders have given way. 
‘as been among the tailors—there are thirty-three of them 

, * which contains also one scavenger, who has, we sup- 
yt ghere to look after the sweepings. Whether under the 


he Gazette 


‘rades not mentioned,” the gentlemen of the press are in- | Same shall extend to any number of persons and to either sex 


we ¥ , 
" know not. but they do not appear in any other part of the 
auion — Spectator 
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; » j | j al- | « : . , 
and he remained there till the surrender, and some time | ing the charm with a loud exclamation, he struck him a blow, which 





“Come on’—as the man | 


| 


ty. The wild fow! that resort to the place lose their feathers, and are 


d is calculated not only for the profession, but | 


/ 


23 appointed Governor of Carrickfergus—the last profes- | 


| rowed from the Greek, who, as an emblem of future plenty, poured 


| The Greeks shaved their heads when they wished to show respect to 


The translation given to the Duke’s is “I ) 
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The linen-drapers have gone off like sheep. | 
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Coe e . . ° ‘ 3 
,~onnell bad an immense bunch of shamrock in his hat when | 
$s sf ’ +h a al * 
cual te eat in the House on Chursday, St. Patrick's Day; neariy 
+ of os... Heh the late Lord Castlereagh used to wear on the fete- 


De trtular 
ular 


saint. 


| pointed table-knife. 


Sir Fr 
ancis r P . : . } 
he cis Burton, Bart., the twin brotber of the Marquis of Co- 


eam. he yw tak : 
vas Gow taken up his permanent residence at Conyngbam 


“e. Dear } rahe , . . . 
: faresdrough. Sir Francis is about to make imyjrortant 


““Ments in the house and grounds 


Me} 
Shera Mowbray, March 8.—A great sensation has been produced 
On Ww. bel flagrant aad audacious a character as any on 
aioe are day last Lord end Lady Southampton gave 4 

* ‘0 the principal Nobility and Gentry of Meiton Hunt, at 
Quorndan-Hall, near Loughborough. Lady South 

er drawing-room at ihe hour of nine o'clock, at which 
Sing remained in its usual order. About one o'clock 


T residence 
B Visited } 
o every + 

* Ladve 
tened , . 


“ened t, 


PS Waiting-maid having occasion to enter. found the door 
seed Surprised at so unusual an occurrence, she 
After ship in the drawing-room, and communicated the 
wen ot “ter several attempts had been made to induce any 

within to come forward, the door of the 


| the inside 


ver 


"UMS ance 


* Mgt be secreted 


| lachryme. 


| greater than from Scotland by sea.—The Athenians allowed no unmar- 


apartment was with great difficulty forced open, when it was dis- | tinued Conner, who thought Sir Peter was 
covered thatsome daring villain, entering from the window, and se- | with his lawful married partner, it’s just her way. Bat, as 1 was goin’ 
curing the door to prevent interruption, had carried off the whole of | to tell your Lordship, a Friday night when I come home i Fd ll 
Lady Southampton's bijoutry, including the family diamonds and | stretched dead dhrank on the floor, and her head plastered up afther 
other precious stones to the amount of several thousand pounds. An | bein’ a fightin’ an’ that's the way as my poor w ite that’s gone—God 
alarm wasinstantly given, messengers were despatched in all direc- | rest her soul inthe grave—never behaved to me.” 
tions to apprise the Magistrates of the robbery, anda reward of £500 | “ Fie, Conner, fie!” rejoined Mrs. O'Connell, “ bow ean you stan’ 
was Offered for the apprebension of its perpetrators. Hitherto nothing | there an’ look his honour in the face, afthur tellin’ him such a lie’ 
has transpired to lead to their detection. Don't you know that t'was yourself that bate me 1" 

A Curious Circumstance. —If horses are put to grass on a townland, |“ Ma harp an’ dboul,” exclaimed Conner, drawing a large knife out 
five miles to the west of Rathkeale, county of Limerick, at the end | bis coat pocket, “if I ever laid a wet finger on her since the hour L 
of two months the caronate ulcerates, the horny hoof separates gra- | Was bora; but here, your honour, look at this—she attempted to stats 
dually from the sensitive foot, and falls off. ‘The horse must be born- | ™e-" . 
ed, and the void created by the opening of the exterior of the horny “All your countrymen,” observed Sir Peter, “ are extremely good: 
substance kept constantly filled with cotton or fine tow. When the | tured; therefore I hope you'll forgive her.” 
hoofs fall off the horse gets perfect new ones, free from sand, cracks,|. “ lndeed, an’ that T won't,” rejoined Conner, “ never while I've 
ringbones, corns, quittors, and narrow heels—a desideratum in farrie- | breath to draw will I stretch my side by ber: so your grace is betther 

divide us at once, an’ I'll allow ber all T can.” 

‘| can’t divorce ye,” said Sir Peter; “ but if you press the charge 
Tl bold ber to bail.” 

“ Why that’s the very thing,” rejoined Conner O'Connell, chuck- 
ling at the Alderman’s proposition, “ for the divil a one will be after 
goin’ bail for her.’ 

“ Except yourself,” said Sir Peter. 

“Ah! catch me at that,” exclaimed Conner, quitting the witness- 
box at the same moment his less fortunate half was taken from the 
bar. But scarcely bad the party disappeared when Conner, who en 
countered Jobanna’s eye on ber way to the lock-up room, and the 
good nature so indigenous {o an Irishman finding itself unable to re 
sist its look of supplication, presented himself at (he spot lately graced 
by his rib, and, balf ashamed of the victory of good nature over goort 
sense, cried out, “I don't know, your Worship, but she told me she 
wouldn't do so again.” 

I knew how it would be,” said Sir Peter; “ then you'll be bail for 
her futare good behaviour!" 

“ Wisha! L believe I might as well give her one more trial, your 
Worship,” replied Conner 

* Arrah, thorum pogue, astore,” exclaimed his repentant partner, as 
she flung ber arts round Conner’s neck, and they both waltzed out of 
the justice-room together. 


about wasing wrathfal 


caught in abundance by the country people. The land in the vicinity 
of the quick-silver mines in Bohemia and Hungary possesses the same 
quality. 

The Hon. and Rev. G. Spencer, who renounced Protestantism at 
Leicester a shert time since, bas left this country tor the continent, on 
his wayto Rome. He will there join the English College, where he 
will remain three years, to qualify himself for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood.— Worceste > joureal 

Major Denham exhibited a musical snuff-box to the Sheik of Bor- 
nou, who was greatly astonished, and exclaimed several times,“ Won- 
derful, wonderful!” His feelings were compietely overcome by the 
sweetness of a Swiss air—one of the Ranz des Vaches. He covered 
his face with his hand, and remained silent: anda man near him break- 


made all his followers tremble. He asked, “if one twice as large 
would not be better.” ‘The reply was, “ Yes; but it would be twice 
as dear!” He exclaimed, “It would be cheap if it cost a thousand 
dollars.” 

Things Worth Knowing.—China was full of books before there was 
a man in Europe who could either read or write. —One of Mahomet's 
rules for securing happiness in the married state was this;— Wives be- 
have to your husbandsin the same manner that your husbands behave 
to you.”"—Some of the bridges of London are Built, and some of the 
streets paved, with Scotch stone: there are excellent freestone quar- 
ries near Bath, but the expense of conveyance to London by land is 





Union Hall.—A young gentleman, whose name it is not necessary 
to state, was placed in the stip, charged by one of the new poli ° 
with having, when “the drowsy world was  Bandkf been too much 
inclined to offer up incense at the shrine of Apollo, or, in other words, 
too vociferous in singing a song ata very late hour whilst going along, 
the street. ‘The appearance of the gentleman was highly in bis favour, 
and such as when met by young boarding-school maidens of blushing 
sixteen, either whilst making their daily perambulations in the lovely 
vicinity of Highgate, or when taking a bitte gentle exercise on Hamp- 
stead’s green heath, to induce them to sing lowly to themselves— 
“Oh! what a charming fellow Young Ladykiller was extremely 
fashionably attired; he had on a high coloured blue coat, with a deep 
black velvet collar, a waistcoat of beautiful saffron colour, and a pair 
of moleskin ee trowsers came by this last refined name 
it is not easy to discover, but no doubt it originated from some whim 
of the ladies.) His coset was studded with very richly guilt buttons 
of a peculiar shape—Birmingham maoufactore unquestionably—for 
amongst men of fashion “ Brummagem isnow the only wear.’ The 
tye of his satin cravat was sweetly exact, and such as Beau Brummell 
himself would not have disdained to adopt. His locks were auburn, 
in soft ringlets Nowing ; his beard, ala Caspar, wos neatly trimmed 
round hischin, and bis mustachios curled up most beautifully, like 
two litthe miniature cornucopias. On the diminitive digit of the 
sinister hand he wore a splendid ring set with sea-green emernids, 
which sparkled forth most brilliantly when the rays of the morning 
sun fell upon it, as he ever and anon gently wafted across his face with 
fashionable nonchalance, a \emon-scented cambric pocket bandker 
chief. In short his tout ensemble was that of a man of exquisite ton; 
perhaps the effect might be somewhat heightened by the eadaverous 
visages of the amalld, ragged, and poverty-stricken wretches by whom 
he was surfounded. 

A policeman set forth the nature of the complaint, who stated that 
about four o’cloek in the morning the young gentleman passed him near 
extend the provisions of the 54th Geo. ILL. cap. 156, with respect the Obelisk, singing and ballooing out vociterously. fe desired him 
to Dramatic Writings. | notto make such a noise; but, instead of paying the slightest attention 
| to this request, merely gave additional power to his tangs, and the 

more the knight of the staff remonstrated the louder the young gentle 
man roared, Ull at last he bellowed out loud enough to have awakened 
the seven sleepers, if it could have been done by human ageacy. The 
policeman then declared if he was still refractory he should be taken 
to the watch-house. This had no effect, for he began to sing songs that 
were not very proper. Upon this another coostalie came up, and the 
two were about to take hold of him by the shoulder, when he uttered, 
| said the policeman, some queer nonunderstandible jargon, and sent 
/one of them one way and the other another; and it was not without 
considerable difficnlty that be was taken to the wateh-house. 

The young gentleman deniea having been riotous. He said he wae 
returning home from a ball, and was mercly humming over a song 
which he was anxious to learn, when he was accosted in a very uncivil 
manner by the policeman, which was the cause of what disturbance 
took place. As for the nonunderstandible jargon, be certainly did 
say, when the two officers attempted to take bold of bias, 

“Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,”’ 
and so pushed them away from him. He complained bitterly of 
having been locked up all night with nothing but wet blankets to 


ried man toholdany public office. —The custom of breaking a cake 
over the bride’s head, when she enters ber husband's house, is bor- 


figs and other fruits over the heads of both bride and bridegroom.— 


the memory of a great man.—A fluent speaker will pronounce 7200 
words in an hour, 160 in a minute, and 2 ina moment. 

The preliminaries are said to be adjusted of a marriage between 
Lord Ellenborough and Lady [sabella Fitzgibbon, the sister of Lord 
Clare. . 

A marriage is also said to be on foot between the son of Sir George 
Nugent and Miss Ridley Coiborne. 

A merriage is on the tapis between Lord Henry Thynne, the second 
son and heir-presumptive of Lord Bath, and Miss Baring. 

The new Covent Garden Market contributes much to the splendour 
of modern London, and not a little to the noble proprietor’s revenues. 
The Duke of Bedford receives a thousand pounds montbly for his 
property in the market. 

Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr died at Hieres on the 17th March, aged 
67 years. 

It is said that the French expedition to Algiers is to be accompanied 
by a hundred young men as volunteers, who take the whole expense 
of the affair upon themselvee—making it a sort of party of pleasure ! 

The French papers repeat the statement put forth a short time ago, 
that Lord Cochrane has taken acommand in the service of the Em- 
peror of Brazil, against Portugal. 

Abstract of a Bill, now before the British Parliament, to alter and 











thereof, and of representing such Pieces at other Theatres or places of 
Dramatic Entertainment than that to which the Author of the Piece 
has first sold the right of representation, to the great injury of the Au- 
thor and of the Proprietors of such first Theatre. 

Clause [. therefore enacts that the Author of any Dramatic Writing 
shall have the sole liberty of representing, or causing the same to be 
represented, atany place of Dramatic Entertainment whatsoever, in 
any part of the United Kingdon of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
Isles of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey, or in any part of the British do- 
minions; and that after the passing of this Act, the Author of any 
such production which shall hereafter be so printed and published, or 
the Assignee of such Author, shall, from the time of such publication, 
until the end of twenty-eight years from the day of such first publica 
tion of the same, and also if the Author or Authors, or the survivor of 
the Anthors, shall be living at the end of that period, during the resi- 
due of bis natural life, have as his own property the sole liberty of 
representing, or causing to be represented the same, at any place of 
Dramatic Entertainment, and shall be deemed and taken to be the 
proprietor thereof. | sleep on. 

tL —That persons representing the same without leave of the Au-| As the assault was sworn to by two or three witnesses, he was 
thor, to pay the penalty of £10 with costs of suit, for every represen- fined 40s. 
tation. 

1f1.—Complaint to be heard by a Justice of the Peace, and in de- 
fault of payment, the penalty shall be levied by warrant under the 
hand and seal of the said Justice of the Peace, by distress and sale of 
the goods and chattels of the offender. 

IV.—All actions or proceedings shall be commenced within twelve 
calender months after such offence has been committed. 

.— Wherever authors, persons, offenders, or others, are spoken of 
in this act in the singular number or in the masculine gender, the | 


—>—- 
WAR IN GERMANY in 1813—14. 
By the Marquis of Londonderry. 

[We continue our extracts from this highly interesting work 
describing as it does, events of such deep and stirring interest, and 
which exercised such important consequences im the bistory and des 
| tiny of Europe.] 

Of the Emperor of Russia, the author has a very favourable opinion, 
as may be seen from the following extracts :— 

I found, on my arrival, that no point had been so much canvassed 
|as that of the chief command. The Emperor Aleseander nobly 
; aspired to the title of a military captain: his personal intrepidity, 

perseverence, and firmness, entitled himto great consideration in this 
| respect; and my impression is, had Austria consented to place the 
| whole of the allied forees under his orders, there would have been « 
unity of design, productive of beneficial results. The King of Prassia 
was not disinclined to this opinion. I do not mean to advance that 
“ Emerald set in the rim of the sea.” the Emperor did not reserve some advice and assistance in command 
Mrs. O'Connell was young, much younger than Conner, her jetty tres- | but with General Moreau and the council, the chief direction mi ht 
ses studded in sundry places with square patches of white sticking | have been well placed in his Imperial Majesty's hands; and consider- 
plaster, an additional black eye over and above the pair which natare | ing the temper of the Russians, if they became dissatiefied, it did not 
had presented her with ; besides all this Johanna was the second lady | appear the least advisable arrangement 
on whose finger Conner bad placed the nuptial periphery—hine ille z - “ 14 


——— 
LONDON POLICE.—MATRIMONY. 

Guildhall.—Mrs. Johanna O'Conuell was charged with attempting 

to stab her liege lord and master, Mr. Conner O'Connell, with a sharp 


Mr. Conner O'Connell, as well as bis refractory rib, was a spark 
from the 


To prove more strongly the truth of what [have asserted, I shall now 
relate an unofficial conversation I had about this period with the Em 
| peror Alexander. His Imperial Majesty's known condescension of 

character, and the marked kindness and good-nature be invariably 
| showed me, penetreted me with smeere attachment and devotion to 
| his person, and 0. various occasions he honovsed me by commanica- 
ling bis observations and sentiments. At this period, one of the most 
difficult and iaféresting points for adjustment at @ general peace, wes 
the fate of the Potish nation, aad this peace now began confidently to 


“ Please your worship,” said Conner, “I am a poor man as works 
hard for my livin’, and goes out at day break of a mornin’, an’ don't 
come home till dark night in th’ afternoon, an’ instead o ‘findin’ a bit 
o’somethin’ comfortable, tbat hussey there j 

“ Hussey !" exclaimed Johanna; “ there, your worship, that just 
shows you what he is to use such language to bis lawful married | 
partner 

“ Don’t get yourself into s passion wid ber, your worship,” cou 
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Che Albion. 





be looked for. In one of my interviews with the Emperor, bis Imperial 
Majesty dwelt at great length on the immense sacrifices of Russia, and 
putting these foremost in his statement, he declared how 7 
uecessary it became him, on the eve of a settlement of Europe, to loo 
to the permanent interests of his own empire. His Imperial Majesty 
stated, that his moral feelings, however, and every principle of justice 
and right, called upon him to use all his power to restore such a con- 
stitution to Poland as would secure the happiness of so fine and so 
greatapeople. The abandonment of seven millions of bis subjects, 
were be to relinquish his Polish provinces in any general arrangement, 
without a sufficient guarantee to his country for the great utility and 
advantage of the measure, would be more than his imperial crown 
was worth. But the consolidating these provinces with the Duchy of 
Worsaw, under sach a king, and such a constitutional administration 
as Russia wonld name, would be productive of the happiest effects. 
His Imperial Majesty continued to observe that his character was well 
known, and ought to give full confidence to Europe. [remarked in 
reply, that Europe could not insure herself at all times an Alexander 
on the throne. ‘To which his Imperial Majesty rejoined, that the 
Grand Duke Constantine partook entirely of his own sentiments, as 
well as his two brothers. He was happy also to believe that the 
proposition he had started, and the mode in which he viewed it, were 
seen by Austria in the same light. That he had bad a very long con- 
versation with Prince Metternich a day or two since, in which the 
whole of his Majesty's plan had been opened, and tbat the prince 
n' avoil rien contre, or words to this purpose. 

“TI was considerably struck at the time with so extraordinary a decla- 
ration from his Majesty ; and I ventured not only to express my sur- 
prise, but to assure his Majesty that Prince Metternich bad held a 
very different language to me, and that I never could suppose be 
would leave to England the task of being the only power which 
would oppose itself to his Imperial Majesty’s views in case a 
should not meet with general concurrence, when they were of so much 
more vital interest to Austria and Prussia.”’ 

Of the characters of Blacher, Schwartzenburg, Wrede, Kuesebeck. 
fiarclay de Tolly, and a hundred others, we cannot speak. ‘Their 
names are what men call immortal, and therefore cannot have been 
forgotten, Asafurther specimen of this importent work, we cannot 

offer any thing better than the account of the great battle of Leipsic, 

‘ Before describing the great operations connected with the battle ot 
Leipsic, by which the fate of Napoleon, in my opinion, was entirely 
andirrevocably decided, I wish to direct the reader’s attention to the 

corps inthe north. The Prince Royal left General Walmoden with 
his corps, and those of General Tettenborn, Dornberg, &c. to keep 
Marshal Davoust in check; and on the 18th of August, ina well-con- 
tested action at Vella, 2000 cavalry under Walmoden held in check 
15,000 French, commanded by Davoust. That General, in conse- 
quence of the successes of the Prince Royal, evacuated Schwerin, 
where he had his head-quarters ; the Danes, however, now separated 
themselves from the French, and took post behind the Stecknitz 
river. 

‘A very brilliant action took place on the 15th near Domitz. Gene- 
ral Walmoden left Gen. Vegesack to observe Davoust, and marched 
to join General Tettenborn, who found the enemy placed between 
the en of Ollendrof and Euchdorf with 10,000 men and eight 
pieces of artillery. The disposition being made, General Walmoden 
succeeded on every side, destroyed the entire division of Pecheux, 
and took thirty officers and 1500 men. After the action, Walmoden 
placed his head-quarters at Dennewitz, and Davoust retreated behind 
the Stecknitz. Many brilliant skirmishes were reported io that direc- 
tion; amongst which a Prussian colonel, Marwitz, greatly distinguished 
himself. 

* The great crisis now approached, by Napoleon concentrating all 
his force in the environs of Leipsic. Why he decided upon this mea- 
sure, and did notrather determine on taking bis first position behind 
the Saale, or carrying his army in the direction of Madgeburg, was a 
point often and much debated on. 

“The allied army being at length assembled, the Field Marshal 
Prince Schwarzenberg, issued the following order :— 

“* Braves guerriers! L’epoque Ja plus importante de la sainte lutte 
est arrivee; l'heure decisive vieut de sonner; preparez-vous au 
combat. Le lien qui reunit les plus puissaptes nations<pour un et 
meme but, va se resserrer encore sur le champ de bataille: Russes, 
Prasses, Autrichiens, vous combattrez, pour la meme cause, pour la 
liberte de l'Europe, pour l'independance, pour immortalite. ‘Tous 
pour un, un pour tous, que ce soit votre eri de guerre dans ce saint 
combat: restez-lui fidele dans le moment decisif, et la victoire est a 
vous. Charles P. Schwartzenberg.’ 

Such was the order issued to the grand army by its commander. 

* Europe now approached her deliverance; and England might fairly 
and triumphantly look forward to reap that harvest of glory her 

steady and unexampled efforts in the common cause so justly entitled 
her toreceive. lL can only regret the absence of anabler pen in the 
individual commissioned to make known to the British Government 
the events of the 16th, 17th, and Isth of October, but such was the task 
imposed on the writer of this narrative; and in endeavouring rapidly 
to describe the prominent features of these memorable days, pregnant 
with the fate of so many millions, with any thing like military con- 
nexion and precision, be conceived he best fulfilled his duty as a 
soldier. 

“ The battle of General Blacher on the 16th was followed by a 

complete and signal victory on the 18th, by the combined forces, over 
Bonaparte, at the head of bis army, in the neighbourhood of Leipsic. 
‘The collective loss of above 100 pieces of cannon, 60,000 men, an 
immense number of prisoners—the desertion of the Saxoa army, and 
also of the Bavarian and Wirtemburg troops still remaining in the 
French ranks, consisting in all of artillery, cavalry, and infantry— 
many generals killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, among whom 
were Regnier, Vaibert, Brune, Bertrand, and Lauriston, were some 
of the first fruits of the glorious day of the 18th of October. These 
were followed by the capture by assault of the town of Leipsic; the 
magazines, the artillery, stores of the place, with the King of Saxony, 
all his court, the garrison, and the rear-guard of the French army ; 
the whole of the enemy's wounded, the number of whom exceeded 
30,000, with the complete deroule of the French army, it being en- 
tively surrounded, and endeavouring to escape in all directions ; such 
were the prominent subjects of exultation. Bonaparte was fortunate 
enough to escape by rapid flight two hours before the entry into Leip- 
sic of the allied forces. The further results may be obtained from a 
statement of the day's military manceuvres aod positions, which it 
will here be my endeavour to give as succintly as possible : firstly, of 
the general and combined operations determined upon by the impe- 
rial and royal generals; and secondly, a description of what imme- 
diately came under my own observation, namely, the movements of 
General Blucher and the Prince Royal : 

“The positions of the allied armies, up to the 16th, have been 
already detailed. It being announced by Prince Schwartzenberg, 
that it was the intention of their majesties, the allied Sovereigns, 
to renew the attack upon the enemy on the 18th, and the order 
above detailed for the army having been issued, the armies of the 
north and Silesia were directed to co-operate. Napoleon's army 
was situated on the 18th nearly as follows:—the Sth, 2d, and Sth 
corps, under Murat, at Cannewitz; the right was commanded by 
Prince Poniatowski; Victor formed the centre at Probstheide; the 
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| eyes, announced the delightful era of the 


burg, a most gallant and skilful officer (since married to our English 
Princess Elizabeth, but unfortunately now no more), was composed 
of the divisions of Bianchi, Maurice Lichtenstein, and Weisseawolf, 
with the reserve, marched on Dolitsch, with Coloredo’s corps asa 
further reserve ; the 3d column, under Bennigsen, with the corps of 
Kleinau and Guthin, marched on Holzhausen. 

“ Whilst the grand army was to commence the attack from the dif- 
ferent points of assembly, on the principal villages situated upon the 
great roads leading to Leipsic, the armies of the north and Silesia 
were jointly to attack the line of the Saale, and the enemy's position 
along the Partha river. General Biucher entrusted to the Prince 
Royal of Sweden 30,000 infantry, cavalry, and artillery; and with 
this formidable reinforcement, the northern army was to attack from 
the heights of Taucha; whiie General Blucher was to retain his po- 
sition before Leipsic, and use his utmost efforts to gain possession of 
the place. In the event of the whole of the enemy's forces being 
carried against either of the armies, they were reciprocally to support 
each other, and concert further movements. 

“ That part of the enemy's force which for some time had been op- 
posed to the Prince Royal of Sweden and Gen. Blucher, had taken up 
a very good position upon the left bank of the Partha, having its right 
at the strong point of Taucha, and its left towards Leipsic. To foree 
the enemy’s right, and obtain possession of the heights of ‘Taucha, 
was the first operation of the Prince Royal’s army. The corps of 
Russians under General Winzingerode, and the Prussians under Gene- 
ral Bulow, were destined for this purpose ; and the Swedish army was 
directed to foree the passage of the river near Plosen and Mockau. 
The passage was effected without much opposition: General Win- 
zingerode took about 3000 prisoners at Taucha, and some guns; and 
General Blucher put his army in motion, as soon as he found the grand 
army engaged very hotly in the neighbourhood of the villages of 
Stetteritz and Probstheide. The infantry of the Prince Royal’s army 
had not sufficient time to make their lank movement before the ene- 
my’s infantry had abandoned the line of the river, and retired over 
the plain, in line and column, towards Leipsic, occupying Pounsdort, 
and Schonefel in strength, so asto protect their retreat. A very heavy 
canonading, aud some brilliant performances of General Winzinge- 
rode’s cavalry, marked chiefly the events of the early partof the day; 
towards the close, General Count Langeron, who had crossed the 
river and attacked the village of Schonefel, met a determined resis- 
tance, and at first was unable to force his way: he however possessed 
himself of the villages, but was driven back ; when the most positive 
orders were sent him by General Blucher to re-occupy it at the point 
of the bayonet, which he accomplished before sunset. 

“ Some Prussian battalions of General Bulow’s corps were warmly 
engaged also at Pounsdorf, and the enemy were retiring from it, 
when the Prince Royal directed the rocket brigade, under Captain 
Bogue, to form on the left of a Russian battery, and open upon the 
retiring columns. Congreve’s formidable weapon had scarcely ac- 
complished the object of paralysing a solid square of infantry, which, 
after our fire, delivered themselves up, as if panic struck, when that es- 
timable man and gallant officer, Captain Bogue, cf the British royal 
artillery, received a mortal wound in the head, which at once de- 
prived society of a noble character, and this country of his valuable 
services. Lieutenant Strangeways, who succeeded in the command 
of the brigade, received the Prince Royal's thanks, conveyed through 
me, for the important assistance they had rendered. I felt great satis- 
faction at witnessing, during this day, a species of improved warfare, 
the effects of which were truly astonishing, and produced an impres- 
sion upon the enemy of something supernatural. During the action, 
twenty-two guns of Saxon artillery, with two Westphalian regiments 
of hussars, and two battalions of Saxons, joined us from the enemy: 
the former were instantly led again into the field, our artillery and 
ammunition not being all brought forward. The close communica- 
tion was fully established between the grand army and those of Blu- 
cher and the north. The Grand Duke Constantine, Generals Platoff, 
Miloradovitch, and other officers of distinction, joined the Prince 
Royal, to communicate the events carrying on in the several quarters 
of this great field of battle. 

“ ghe most desperate resistance was made by the enemy at Probs- 
theide, Stetteritz, and Cannewitz. But the different columns bearing 
on those points, as above detailed, carried every thing before them: 
General Bennigsen taking the villages on the right bank, and General 
Giulay manouvring 25,000 Austrians on the left bank of the Elster. 
General Thielman’s aud Prince Maurice Lichtenstein’s corps moved 
upon the same river; and the grand result of the day was, that the 
enemy lost above 40,000 men in killed and wounded, sixty-five pieees 
of artillery, and seventeen battalions of German infantry, with all 
their staff and generals, who came over in a mass during the action. 
The armies remained, during the night, upon the ground which they 
had so bravely conquered. ‘The Prince Royal had his bivouac at 
Pounsdorf; General Blucher remained at Wellens; and the Empe- 
rors and King at Roda. . 

* About the elose of the day, it being reported that the enemy were 
retiring by Weissenfels and Naumberg, General Blacher received an 
order from the King of Prussia to detach in that direction. The 
movement of the Prince Royal's army completely precluded the re- 
treat on Wittemberg; that upon Erfarth had long since been lost to 
them, and the line of the Saale appeared alone to remain. As both 
the flanks and rear would be operated upon during their march, it was 
dificult to say with what portion of his army the enemy could get to 
the Rhine. 

* On the 19th the town of Leipsic was attacked, and carried, after a 
short resistance, by the armies of Blucher, the Prince Royal, Ben- 
nigsen, and the grand army. Marmont and Macdonald commanded 
in the town: these, with Augereau and Victor, narrowly escaped with 
asmall escort. Their majesties, the Emperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia, and the Crown Prince of Sweden, each heading their respect- 
ive troops, entered the town at different points, and met in the great 
square. The acclamations and rejoicings of the people are not to be 
described: hankerchiefs waving from the windows, hands clamorous 
in applause, and lastly, but most orem, tears rolling from the 

iberation of the world 
from the tyranny of the despot to beat hand. The moment was too 
enthusiastically felt to be described in adequate terms, and I confess 
myself unequal to it. The multiplicity of brilliant achievements, the 
impossibility of doing full justice to the talent and prowess shown in 
the series of enterpries arising from the boldness of conception in our 
commander, Prince Field Marshal Schwartzenberg, and the other in- 
trepid and experienced captains, will be admitted by every one, and 
plead an excuse for a sketch which scarcely merits the name of a de- 
scription. 

“T sent the account of this battle to England by my aide-de-camp 
and cousin, Mr. James, who most gallantly was every where in the 
hottest of the action, and had been distinguished for his ardour in the 
service since he had been with this army. In order also to take every 
measure to accomplish the transmission home of this vitally impor- 
tant intelligence as speedily as possible, | was induced to avail myself 
of the services of Mr. Solly, a Prasieo gentleman largely connected 
in England; who with indefatigable zeal, and at great personal risk 
and inconvenience, undertook to carry a copy of my communication 
direct to the English government through the midst of the French 
armies. He embarked i an open boat, and arrived in London with 
this glorious intelligence in an incredibly short space of time. One 


jeft, under Lauriston, occupied Homburg ; the guards occupied | palliating circumstance connected with my imperfect detail of this 
Thornberg, where Bonapartewas in i! Ney was with Na- | combat is, that I wrote it nearly as I have given it above on a stone in 


poleon; Oudinot supported Poniatows 
Mortier was charged with the defence of Leipsic. 


i with the jeune garde, and | the field of batile, when the fire had ceased, without correction or 
The disposi-tions | amendment. 


I ought bere to record the gallantry displayed, and the 


and orders of gl army were as follows: the Ist column, un- | efeient assistance I received from my aides-de-camp, Captain 


der Barclay de 


gbep; the 2d columa, under the Hereditary Priace of Messe Hom- 





Folly, composed of Wittgenstein's corps and the | Charles, now Major Wood, and Lieutenant-Colonel Noel Harris: the 
Russian and Prussian guards, were to advance to the py of Wa- 


latter brave officer lost his arm, on the following year, at Waterloo. 
* An officer arrived on tne 191k from General Tettenborn, bringing 
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the intelligence of the surrender of 
orders; aad the keys of that io cS cor 
Royal to the Emperor of Russia in the square at pr ni 
“ The losses sustained in the last four days’ enue o 
precision be stated; but they were averaged, on th Could not With 
wy, at 15,000 prisoners, without reckoning 23,000 ; oye of Coe 
found in the hospitals at Leipsic, 250 pieces of ex rer Woundes 
brils. Prince Poniatowski, Generals Vial Rochambeng 2 tae. 
Campans, and Latour Manbourg, : —, Demet 
8MDoy 
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were killed; : 

and Souham, wounded. Fifieen soe he Ne , 
luss of the allies was equally serious. ‘The Prussien Prisoners 
lost 5,000 men; the Austrians enumerated no less oe D'Vore, 
of distinction killed in this sanguinary contest.” AO SIALY Officer, 

After this, events became daily more int i 
the allies, the impetuous teavery of Blecher anf beet ardonr ., 
masterly conduct of Napoleon when beset by his phen: ary, and i, 
most lively interest, and to military readers must be det stile the 
highest degree. These campaigns, with their important 'glttul ia 1, 
a leat in the fearful book of human history; but they § 
written in a style very different from our author's wee © hex 
however, to see occasional symptoms of buman feelin fot Gd, 
the aoe of wie. take the following as an example; displayes 

“| witnessed here a very interesting, but ‘ 
usual an occurrence, that re place in the capt caortaatiy to 
enemy's baggage, &c. at La Fere Champenoise, Being f 
the meles, | perceived that some of the Cossacks most eee 
Bashkir, bad not only secured a French colonel’s calech. sept ma 
but one of them had seized his wife, whose cries rent the os ete, 
the aid of two other gallant Tartars was placing ber behind @ wii 
will not detail the frequent histories of lawless troops nor add = 
pages instances of barbarity which I fear have been too a 
of the conduct of the Russian predatory hordes in their nd. ni me 
France; but I reflect with satisfaction that it was my goed & ms 
rescue, even for a moment, a lovely and most interesting Pret, 
woman from the hands of these wild soldiers. Being rom wan 
ble to listen to her afflicting details, and not knowing in whan 
better to place ber in security, I ordered my own order! — 
the King’s German ?Legion, to place her tor the areulane 
and carry her to my billet at the head-quarters. I was cowie Y 
indeed could not at the moment leave the field; but conssled aoe 
with the thought that when J returned at night to my quarters I sou 
| receive the gratitude of a beautiful creature, and Pictured to mys 
| romance connected with this occurrence. But alas! how litt) ~ 
| we reckon on any future event, and how idly do we all build des che 
| teaux en Espagne! an 

‘“[ fear that my precautions were not so great as I flattered myse!f 
they were: the distance between the champ de battaille end Fere 
Champenoise was inconsiderable: the town was in sight ; and {rom 
the number of officers and troops moving about, I could aot imagine 
my beautifal prisoner would be recaptured ; but, sad to relate, einer 
| the same Cossacks returned, or others more savage and determined 
and perceiving my faithful orderly bussar and prize, fell upon him, and 
nearly annihilating him, reseized their victim; and although the stric- 
est investigation was made throughout his whole army, by the En. 
peror of Russia, to whom L immediately repaired, and related the 
melancholy tale, (and who heard it with all that compassion and in- 
terest it could not fail to inspire,) the beautiful and interesting French. 
woman never appeared again. Idrop a veil over the horribie seurd 
which imagination might conjure up, and I took much blamefor ay 
neglect of a sufficient escort. My hussar crawled to me next moro- 
ing, half dead from ill usage; and his pathetic tale placed mein. 
state of mind scarcely less deplorable.” 


—>—— 


‘EAST INDIES.---SUTTEES. 

A regulation for declaring the practice of Suttee, or of burning or 
burying alive the Widows of Hindoos, illegal, and punishable ty 
the Criminal Courts.—Passed by the Governor General in Cow 
cil at Calcutta on the 4th December, 1829, corresponding with the 
20th Aughun, 1236, Bengal era; the 23d Aughun, 1237, Foss 
the 21st Aughun, 1237, Willaity ; the 8th Aughun, 1886, Sumbe 
and the 6th Jumadee-us-Sanee, 1245, Higeree. 

The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the Widow: 
of Hindoos, is revolting to the feelings of human nature, it is © 
where enjoined by the religion of the Hindoos as an imperative dety 
on the contrary a life of purity aud retirement on the of the 
Widow is more especially and preferably inculcated, and by a ves 
majority of that people throughout India the practice is not kept op 
nor observed: in some extensive districts it does not exist: in thee 
in whicn it has been most frequent it is notorious that in many: 
stances acts of atrocity have been perpetrated which bave bee 
schocking to the Hindoos themselves, and in their eyes unlawful 
wicked. The measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prever’ 
such acts have failed of success, and the Governor General in Couoe 
is deeply impressed with the conviction that the abuses in question 
cannot be put an end to without abolishing the practice altogelte 
Act uated by these considerations the Governor General in Coo 
without intending to depart from one of the first and most impor 
principles of the system of British Government in India, (* ' 
ciasses of the people be secure in the observance of their rege 
usages, so long as that system can be adhered to without violst®’ 
the paramount dictates of justice and humanity, has deemed it "s 
to establish the following rules, which are hereby enacted to be . 
force from the time of their promulgation throughout the Temtor 
immediately subject to the Presidency of Fort William. = 

Il. The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive © 
Widows of Hindoos, is hereby declared illegal, and punished 
the Criminal Courts. ‘ 

Ill. First. All Zemindars, Talooqdars, or other Pros 
Land, whether Malguzaree, or Lakhera j; all Suddur Farmer 
Under-renters ot Land of every description ; all dependent Te 
dars ; all Naibs and other local Agents; all Native Officers empu 
in the collection of the Revenue and Rents of Lands on the Pew 
Government, or the Court of Wards; and all Munduls or other” be 
Men of Villages; are hereby declared especially accountable oo 
immediate communication to the Officers of the nearest dy or 
tion of any intended sacrifice of the nature described in the 5 aber? 
Section ; and any Zemindar, or other description of aggro 
noticed, to whom such responsibility is declared to attach, 
be convicted of wilfully neglecting or delaying to fareish 3 nt 
tion above required, shall be liable to be fined by the ~ sat 
Joint Magistrate in any sum not exceeding Two Hundred , ae 
in default of payment to be confined for any period of imp’ 
not exceeding Six Months. : he serio 

Second. Immediately on receiving intelligence that .* pow? 
declared illegal by this Regulation is likely to eum, © rs 
Darogah shall either repair in person to the spot, or — the H pot 
or Jemadar, accompanied by one or more Burkendeses © ensousct 
religion, and it shall be the duty of the Police Officers eaett bet 
the persons asseinbled for the performauce of the Coren eaiet” 
is illegal, and to endeavour to prevail them to disperse, me" inva? 
them that, in the event of their persisting 10 it, they we tbe 
themselves in a crime and become subject to es deface * 
minal Courts. Should the parties assembled procee , "‘t shall be &* 
these remonstrances to carry the Ceremony into effec their pow® 
duty of the Police officers to use all lawful means tt 50 ge 
prevent the sacrifice from taking place, and fo opr of it, 04 
pal persons aiding and abetting in the performance © (03 ie 
event of the Police Officers being unable to appre! abode, 00 

to the SF 





; i . d places ot 
shall endeavour to ascertain ther names a0 
immediately communicate the whole of the particulers 
trate or Joint Magistrate for bis orders. 
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a sncti Jared illegal by this 
of a sacrifice, declared illegal by 
"Police Officers until after it shall ope 
- e, or should the sacrifice have been carried into e a ; 
. Papers at the spot, they will yy aan © <* 

yar i »s of the case, in like manner @ 
7 into the ee cnaatarel death, and report them for the ivforma- 


cast orders of the Magistrate or Joint Magistrate to whom they 
fon 


py be aot eth ceipt of the reports . 
7 ag re ase the mer ei of the foregoing Section, 
0 Fsarale or Joint Magistrate of the Jurisdiction in which the 
ve Sage have taken place, shall inquire into the circumstances 
poe ad shall adopt the necessary measures lor bringing the 
+~ eened in promoting it to trial before the Court of Circuit, 
poor ar is hereby declared, that after the promulgation of this 
ee on, all persons convicted of aiding and abetting i the sacri- 
Repo Hindoo Widow ; by burning or burying her alive, whether 
rope! ‘bce be voluntary on ber part or not, shall be deemed guilty of 
wee Homicide, and shall be liable to punishment by fine, or by 
ya“ ent, or by both fine and imprisonment, al the diseretion o! 
we of Circuit according to the nature and circumstances ol 
poe degree of guilt established against the offender; nor 
be any plea of justification = wpke ing was de- 
w the party sacrificed to assist in putting herto death. 
ty hg bil committed to take their trial before the ¢ — of 
Circuit for the offence above mentioned, shall be admiited to Bai . 
at the discretion of the Magistrate or Joint Magistrate, subject to 
ve general rules in force in regard to the admission of Bail. — 
V. lisfurther deemed necessary to declare, that nothing ee 
ned in this Regulation shall be construed —— the Court o 
\zamot Adawlat from passing sentence of death on persons eo 
cied of using violence or of compulsion, or of having assiste io 
irning or burying alive a Hindoo Widow, while labouring ange 
state of intoxication, or stupefaction, or other cause impeding the 
exercise of ber free will, when, from the aggravated nature of the 
fence proved against the prisoner, the Court may see no circun- 
ances to render bim orber a proper object of mercy. 
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The extensive nrercantle house of Palmer & Co. stonped payment 
in the 4th Jan., and on the 6th a meeting of the creuilors was held, 
and the property (sufficient to pay 50 per cent.) placed in the hands 
( assignees for the benefit ef the whole. The failure was for about 
celre and aholf millions of dollars. Messrs. Cockerell, Trail & Co. 
{ London, are creditors to the amount of £400,000 sterling. 

At agreat meeting of merchants, held in Caleuita, on the 15th Dec. 
, series of resolutions on the commerce of the country, and the mo- 

poly of the E. I. Company, were passed unanimously, and a peti- 
von to Parliament voted. ; 

The India Government has granted 20,000 rupees to the Agricultu- 
ral Society, to encourage the cultivation of tobacco, sugar, silk, and 
cotton, by premiums. The cocoa nut tree bas been introduced at Cal- 

ta;—every part of this tree is put to some useful purpose. Bour- 

mw aod Sea Island cotton are said to be flourishing at Sanger Island. 
Directions for cultivating Sea Island cotton are published in the Ben- 
«| Hurkern of Dec. 31. Grants of land continue to be made in In- 
ca, to Eoropeans and the natives. 

Lieut. General Sir Thomas Bradford, sailed for England on the 4th 
Jan.in the Isabella Captain Bouchier, after three years residence in 
India as Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army. 


fichange at New York on London 60 days 6 3-4 a 7 per cent. 
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We have no later advices from Europe. 


We have received our files of Calcutta papers up to the 7th of 
January last, from which we are enabled to extract one of the most 
cratifying documents it ever fell to our duty to put upon record—we 
mean the decree for the total suppression of Suttees throughout the 
British dominions in the East. Lord William Bentinck has the im- 
perishable honour of achieving this great work for suffering humanity, 

vtenviable indeed must be his feelings. But the suppression of 
“ultees is not all, for the act carries with it an indication that the 

this of philosophy, civilization, and true religion are beginning to 
fenetrate these long benighted regions. 

Religious prejudices are the the most uncontroulable of all preju- 
cces, and these were to be vanquished, with a part of the population 

t east, before any legislative enactment could be made to abrogate 

frm tad rooteda custom. It is known then, and most gratifying 
ceed itis to state it, that a great number of influential Hindoos 

pplaad the measure, thus showing that the finger of Providence is 


‘eogth there, and that the Almighty does not forever forsake his 
ng creatures, 





Iwas for a long time supposed that the mountains of the Andes 
bee h America, were the highest upon our globe. A few years 
‘ il Was ascertained by some British officers, who were engaged 
_ weing the Ganges up to its sources, that there were peaks in the 
“onelaha range, on the confines of Thibet, of a much greater alti- 
eae ~ " length setiled that Chimborazo, the then supposed 
_ mit of the Andes, was 21,440 feet above the level of the 
" ethe Dholager, of the IJemmelaha, towered to no less than 
‘OT feet. These results 
‘ned into geographies. 
tot observations have e 
an ba; 


It is therefore proper to state, that more 
on Stablished a greater elevation for the Andes 
es — adwitted, although not equal to that of the mountains 

“mn bemisphere above named. Mr. Pentland. a gentlemen 
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She Albion. 


and Sorate, compared with which it eppears that Chimborazo itself 
must hide its diminished head. M. Humboldt warraots Mr. Pent- 
land's capacity to make barowetrical measurements with sccuracy. 
In this way he determined, at 15, 951, and 12,760 feet respectively, 
the height of two stations; whence, being ata convenient distance 
trom the two peaks he could carry on trigonometrical measurements 
with advantage. ‘The result gave, for Ilimani, 24.350 feet; for So. | 
rate, 25,400 ;—Chimborazo being only 21,400. Attempts were made | 
to reach the summit of Ilimani; but the deep clefts in its great gla- | 
cier, and a violent storm of snow, rendered this ineffeciual. 














have been generally stated on maps, and | 


“ The physic) stracture of the whole of this part of America is 
extremely remarkable, and hitherto almost unobserved. Along the 
coast there had indeed been seen an iminense range rising partly above 
the line of perpetual snow, and of which Chuquitamba, and the vol- | 
canic peak of Gualatieri, are supposed by Mr. Pentland to reach the | 
height of 22,000 feet. But he has traced au interior and more easter 
ly chain, not represented in our maps, though considerably coer 





and comprising the two stupendous peaks above named. Between 
these (wo ranges intervenes a table land, the must elevated on the 
globe, except that of Thibet, and which is partly oceupied, and its 
Waters drained, by the lake ot Titiaca, 13,000 feet above the level of 
jthe sea. Bat while Thibet presents only ranges of wild mountain 
pasture, covered with herds of sheep, this table land of the west sup- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





with harvests of maize, rye, barley, and even of wheat. The follow: 
ing comprise some of the most remarkable allitades :— 

‘* Arequipa, (city,) 7,217 Feet; Pati, (post-house,) 14,402; Pano, 
(city,) 12,832 ; Titiaca, (lake,) 12,760; La Paz, (city,) 12,194; Oruro, 
(city,) 12,442; Potosi, (market-place,) 15,350; ————(mines,) 
16,080 ; Chuchisaca, (city,) 9,332; Cochambamba, (city,) 8,440; 
Tacora, (village,) 14,275; Ancomarea, (post-house,) 15,410; Cottages 
at the source of the Ancomarca, 15,721.” 





SIGNORINA DA PONTE. 


As this gifted young lady attracts some public attention, we have 
collected the following facts, which may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. 

Signorina Julia, is the daughter of Signor Agostino Da Ponte, 
brother of Signor Lorenzo Da Ponte, Professor of Lalian Literature 
in Columbia College. She was born in Venice, and at an early age 
gave proof of that talent for which she has since become distin- 
guished. She was not educated for the stage, but the solicitude of 
of her friends, and the facilities which Italy affords for the cultivation 
of musical scienee, enabled her to pursue to proficiency the de- 
lightful study in private life. 
concealed, and her acquirements having reached the ears of the 
Dilettanti of Venice, she was invited by the Directors of the Apol- 
linea Societa, one of the most noble institutions of that city, and in 
deed of Italy itself, to become a member of it. 
the letter addressed to her on that occasion, signed by some of the 
most eminent men in that renowned city, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs :—“‘ We turn ourselves to you, most charming Signorina, 
knowing that you occupy a very distinct place among the Dilettanti 
of this noble city, hoping that you will consent to add a lustre with 
your talents to our Society, to which, in the quality of Seeia Onoraria, 
you are deservedly admitied.”” Ata concert before this society, of 
which we have been furnished with a programme, the Signorina Da 
Ponte took a distinguished part, singing some most difficult airs from 
great_masters, and executing a duetto with Signor Plet, which ealled 
forth general approbation. A Venetian Journal of the 22d April, 
1328, expresses itself in the following terms of her performance on 
that occasion :—“ La Signorina Julia Da Ponte is the famous Dilet- 
tante of whom I speak. This esceUlent young lady did more than 
we could expect from a person who presents herself for the serond 
time before a society,Jimposing for its numbers as well as its taste and 
judgment; singing with Signor Plet the duetto of Semiramide, Se la 
vita ancor tie caro. But where she particularly distinguished herself, 
and obtained the most loud and repeated applause, was in the air of 
Egilda di Prorenza—La tua pieta Mentila, in which she left nothing 
to desire from any other singer, though the memory of one very fa. 
mous was not distant, Madame Pasta.” 


Real talent, however, cannot long be 


We have before us 


voice, and adverted to the excellent manner in which she has been 


that bis pupil does him much honour. 

The venerable Signor Lorenzo Da Ponte—whose zeal in diffusing 
a knowledge of the language and literature of Italy in this country 
is so well known—aware of the fame of his niece, conceived the de- 
sign of bringing herto America, with a view, as he himself expresses 
it, of *‘ increasing the love of [ialian writers by the allarements of | 
music.” Certainly the cultivation of Italian music must lead to the 
study of the language, and this again to the general investigation of | 
the literature of Italy, and therefore the plan of the worthy Professor 
ought not to be deemed chimerical; at ail eveuts, it denotes a de- | 
gree of enthusiasm for the spread of learning which is quite laudable. | 
At his suggestion, then, his brother was induced to visit the United 
States, with his daughter, where she arrived a few months since, and 
made her first appearance in public at the Park Theatre, on the 31st 
of March last. 
We shall not go over the ground again of (he success of that and 
her subsequent appearances, having in previous numbers of this jour- 








hots ‘ ~ British embassy in Peru, has lately investigated that 
- weteeeen eet chain which traverses Upper Peru or Bolivia, 
ik es little explored. Mr. P. there by a series of ba- | 
rica] observations P 
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» ascertained the correct elevation of two | 
mani and Sorate, the former being 24,350 feet, and the | 
“ feet, ¥ hich results he communicated to Baron Hum- 
st no time in making them known to the public. In the 


Bburgh Review ; . 
“eview is a short statement of this subject, which we 


Te ornite; 1 
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nal bestowed attention on this point; but the future course of the 
Signorina Da Ponte does certainly interest us. Itis evident that she 


labours under serious disadvantages bere, unsupported as she is by | 


| any regular operatic company; and ber efforts must of necessity be | 


grieviously limited until the Italian troupe, which is spoken of as form- 
ing in Europe for this country, arrives Without assistance of this 
kind, much as she gained upon the audience in her two last ap- 
pearances, and much as her talents may be generally admitted, it | 
very considerable figure or to | 


seems itmpossible for her to make any 
come speedily into contact with the public as a generally recog | 
nized favourite. With the advantage of the language, Mrs. Knight, | 
with her beautiful ballads, if she chooses to return to the stage, and 
Mrs. Austin, with her brilliant and fascinating execution of rend 

A taste 


for Italian music is yet to be formed in this country, although we 


will ever command the suffreges of the general audience. 


admit the seeds of it are extensively sown, which in due time will 


grow to maturity under the proper cultivation of a regular company. | 


the fame of Signorina | 


Until such a company is duly established, 


Da Ponte mast be confined 


ports cities above the region of the clouds,—villages that would over- | usual salutes 
top the white pinnacles of the Jungfrau and Shreckborn,—inhabited | 
stations as high as the top of Mont Blane ; while its plains are covere | Bengal Club House, was about to embark in the Pallas and return to 


We have before spoken of the extent, power, and quality of her | 


| the latter is postponed. We unc 
making to prodace the forthcoming Opera, Rokeby, with splendour 


AX. 


to the feeling and evanescent corusce-} guineas : iatluding veds, bedding, wiac, ands 





tions which we have alr.ady witnessed. Profit would undoubted! y 
attend her efforts in private teaching, but profit will not always pacify 
the aspiretions of ambitious talent; and we should be wanting in sin- 
cerity to this lady—sbould the project of an Ealian troupe prove 
abortive, did we object to ber return to Eerope. In London or 
Paris, it is the opinion ot many musical persons, she could obtain 
good engagements, where ber telent would be improved and 
cultivated, and where there really is a field for any artists who 
will be content to take the rank which their abilities entitle them to. 


The Signorina Da Ponte, we understand, will appear at the ap- 
proaching Concert for the benefit of the Musical Fund; when, also 
we know we shall gratify many persons by stating, enother young 
lady of distingnished and brilliant talents, on the Piano Fore, Mics 
Sterling, will again appear before the public. 





The Earl and Countess of Dathousie, the new Bishop, and their 
respective suits, arrived at Calcutta on the 10th Dec., in H. M. ship 
Pallas, in good health. His lordship took his seat as First Member 
of the Supreme Council on the Ist Jan., and assumed the command 
of the Bengal army and all his Majesty's forces in India under the 
A grand ball was given the sawe night at Government 


House. Lord Combermere, having taken bis farewell dinner at the 


England. The following Staff have accompanied the new Com 


| mander in Chief:—Hon. Colonel Ramsay, Military Secretary; Cap- 


tain Lord Ramsay, and Captain MeLacklan, Aid-de-Camps; H. Gee 


bam, Esq., Private Secretary, 





| 
Congress of the United States —Mr. Cambreleng has reported a bill 
} inthe House of Representatives, the object of which is to authorise 
| the importation into this Country, at a duty of 30 per cent, of the pro 
duce and manufactures of all or any such foreign countries as shall 
| permit the introduction into their territories of the produce and manu 
{rctures of the United States on reciprocal terms. ‘This is reeiprocity 
in its most essential form, and will doubtless find many advocates 
| The bill, however, is not expected to be acted on to any definite result 
during the present session. 

Honduras.—We have at length received, by way of Boston, the 
Proclamation for opening the port of Belize, as mentioned us by a few 
weekssince. It is dated 5 Jan. 1830 

The Collector for the port of Boston received on Wednesday eve- 
ning the following documents, with which we have been politely 
favoured:— Com. Gasetle 

( Here follows a letter from Mr. Savage, the United States’ Consul 
at Guatemale, announcing the opening of the port. ] 

The following is an extract from the official document referred to in 
the above letter. The proclamation is dated at Honduras on the Sith 
of January last :— 

‘* Whereas, it baving been signified to me by the Right Honorable 
Sir George Murray, His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, that the Provisions of the non-intercourse Act (11 Geo. 
4, C.114) and the prohibitions by the Order in Council, founded on 
it, shall not have application to the trade of Hooduras—I hereby 
therefore give notice, that vessels of the United States will henceforth 
be allowed to enter this port.” 

We subjoin the list of charges upon American vessels, which oc 
companies the above papers. The Houduras £ is $3 our currency, 
as we are informed. 





Secretary's Office, Belize, Honduras 
This is to certify, that the undermentioned sums are the regular cba 
| geson American vessels entering and clearing from the port of Belize, 
| Bay of Honduras: 





‘onnege Duty, perton,- - - - - . + + «+ + = £0 711 
Harbour Master's Paes, on vessels from 50 to 100 

(ene, << Ofer Sew eo Bb eto esses FEM CO 
Do. from 100 to D0 toms, - - - - - - + + + = 26 0 
Do. above 200tons,- - - - - « «+ = ae 306 
Pilotage from Southern Four Keys or Mauger Key, to 

Belize, or from Belize to Southern Four Keys, 

or Mauger Key—per foot, - - - - - + «+ = 160 
VonFum, ~2 e® «© ec es es eoeteste 013 4 
Secretary's charges for Entry and Clearance, - - 


i Ol ik 

Given under my hand this 24th day of March, 1830. 

J. 8. DALGETY, Secretary 
_ We have received a report of the celebration of 81. George's day 
in Philadelphia, and shall publish it next week. 

On Wednesday Mr. Norton, Professor of the Trampet, had hie 
annual concert ot Philadelphia, Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Knight were 
| the “ Duo prime Donne” engaged, and Rosich the Buffo Cantante. It 
was fashionably and namerously attended. On the Friday following, 
| Mrs. Austin appeared at the Park in the Caliph of Bagdad, and Music 





taught. It remains to say that her teacher was Signor Baglioni, and | and Prejudice; and oun Monday we expect a pleasant soiree in bear- 


The benefit 0! 


ing the latter Lady and Mies Daponte, with Rosich. 
ferstend that active preparations are 














talian gentlemen of liberal education © 
an, Latin, Writing, Gymnastics, &e. He will also give 
Guitar in town or in the country, iv boarding schools or private families Apply 
to the Editor of the Alhion for relerenees and other particulars. [May #4 
QOMET TING SPLENDID — ike galar class No. 4, $40,000 and $10.00, Ticsern 
‘ $10, tobe drawn 13th May; Patra class No. 11, tee of $20,000, Tickets @-, 
20th May; Extra clase No. 12, $16,000, Tickets 65, Zith May; Regular clase 
No. 5, $50 000, Tickets 610, June 4. Orders from Canada, New Brumewick, Weer 
Indios, or suy part of the United States moet the same attention as personal appl - 
cation, if addressed toN. & 8. SYLVESTER, New York. N.B. If tickets in any 
perticuler Lottery be written for, and the letter should not arrive in time, they wii 
be sent mn the neat close |May * 
NEW-YORK AND UAVKE PACKETS. 
Masters. | Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
rh. ! Ma 


‘” 0 ore. 
} Mer 20July W,Now.o0 





Ships. 


No.1 Charlemagne, Robinson. Peb. 1, Jone l, Oct. 

Oid Line—Havre, E..L.Keea, “ 16, * 10, * IO Ap’. I.Aeg. 1, Dec. } 
2.Chas.Carroll ‘Clark, ~ Ss *“ wm "is * 
1. Edw .Qacenel, Hawkins, Merch!, July 1, Nov. } “go “Ge "we 

Old Line—Hearil¥.. J.B. Peil, 10, “ 10, * 10 Mey 1 Bept.t Jon. ' 
2. Fraoce, h. Pank, ‘RR * & * & "hh =a * 
1. Sully, K.J.Macy ‘Ap'l. 1, Aug.1, Dee. 3 "a ."ae. *§ 

OldLine—Prancoislet W.Skiddy | * 10, “ 10, * 10 June 1 Ont. 3 Feb. t 
2. Erie J. Fonk, om mm" fe *i =a "8 
1. Formosa, Orne May 1, Sept.i, Jae. 1 "eo ” ” 9 

Old Line—De Kham, |Depeyster,, “ 1, ** 10, * LO\Saly } Nev. 1 Mar. 1 
2.Edw.Bonefle, Hathaway! “© 2, 20, w at met oe | 


Passageiothe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, ineiu- 


} ding beds bedding, wine. andstores of every description 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 


Shipa Masters | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
ow Vork Liverpee 
No.1. New York, Benuet, Jan. 1, May.1, Sept.l, Peb. 16, Janel, Oct. 16, 
4. Verk, De Cont, ‘ a .« & “. * %, 24 
3. Manchester, Micetchly 16, 16, “ 16, Mor. 1,Jaly 1,Nev. 1 
2. Wm. Byroe-, Hackstaff, * 4 2s, “* 24 ‘ a." = © 
1. Wm. Thompron Marweil, Feb. 1 Jawe 1, 0c. I ow 96, ** 16, * I, 
4.Geo.Canning, Allyn, “fp * 8 « Gf * we, * BO, * Be 
3. Caledonia Kogers, “ 96, “ 16, * 16, April , Aug 1, Dee. } 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, “ds, * 24, * 84, “ 8, » * r 
1. Canada, Girahom, Mor. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 
4. Napoleon, rath, se ge @* g ‘3, “3, ©*% 
3. Florida, Tiakhow, ‘“ 16, * 16, * 16, May 1,87 iden. i 
2. Birmingham, Marrs, 24, a, ‘* 24 Yo. *, . » 
1. Pacife, Crocker, Aprill, Avg 1,Dece.1,, * 16 , ** 06 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege es, * , - oo, “te, * OF 
3. Britannia Marehali, is, * 7 16, Juve 1, Oct. 1.Peb 2 
2.GiivanustJenkins Allen “og, 2 uM, S = =. & 
Passage iu the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty evinces: from I yerpool, thirty five 
every description 





















A Ballad, sung by Mr. Broadburst.—The Music composed by M 


Che Albion. 
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blast was biawn, And 

















R’S RETURN.” ee 


rs. Philip Millard.—{New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, No. 167 Broadway. } 
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When wild War's deadly gen - tle Peace re - turn - - ing, eyes a-gain with plea - sure beam’d, That 
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At length I reach’dthe bon - nie glen, Where ear - - ly life | 
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— STREET HOUSE, No. 


modation of the public, by the 


f the Catskill Mountain House. 1: 


Pearl stree 





families, 
abroad 


tic favour. 


Ss 


melodist, not only rivals but bids fair to surpass our 
vompass, easy to execute, and sure to please, we recommenc 


this House contained while in the tenancy of 
and also a very large and splendid reading-room, which willmuch enhance the plea- 
sure of its patrons, have been coustructed 





commodious, and will be titted up in aatyle of convenie 
soy similar establishment in New Yorks 


Pearl Street, 


irom ev 

















will be opened, 22d inst. for the accom 

subscriber, formerly of Sykes’, and of late years 
addition to the numerous lodging rooms which 
several others, 


r. Newton Hayes, 





ry 


New York.—The 

commodiogs and well known house, so celebrated for the resort of Merchants 
u general,on aceount of its location in the very centre of the commercial part of 
the metropolis, and its proximity to all the principal public institutions; 
undergone a thorough and complete alteration 
ters, Eeq. who bas spared no expense to make it ene of the most elegant, spacious, | 
and convenient establishments im this city 


Hiouse extends from 86 and 8&8 
t to 54 and 56 Water street, ead will be furnished throughout with entire 


yew and eppropriate furniuare, combining richness with comfort. A liberal regard 


- e and elegance, rivalling 
There will be an ple accommodation for | t 
and every pains will be taken to render the establishment in all respects 
worthy the sapport of genteel compaay 
From his loog experience in th 
ne advertiser flatters himself that be 


partof the Union and from 
t usioess, and his extensive ac quaintanee, 
will be favoured with a liberal share of 


[May l—it 


above 


having 
by the spivited owner, John R. Pe 





nounces to Public I 
Books, Magazines, 


America andthe Car 
bags to the New York 








England. Orders transmitted to E 


&e. Park Place House, 


adas 
Post-Office. 


Ne 









-@e 


NGLISH PUBLICATIONS.—Newspapers, Magazines, Keviews, 

Books.—Edward Willmer, Bookselier and Newspaper Agent, Liverpool an- 
»raries, Reading Rooms, and other Literary Institutions, Edi- 
tors, Booksellers, and private Individuals. that they may be supplied with English 
Reviews, Newspapers, Price ¢ 
every description of English Stationary, also, all the European Foreign Journals, 
with the utmost punctuality, all which are packed up secure, and shippedto New 
York, Boston Philadelphia, Charleston New Orleans, all parts of North and South 
Periodicals sent via. New York go secure in locked-up 
The situation of Liverpool will ensure a much 
earlier delivery of these publications, than can be obtained from any other port in 
Willmer direct to Liverpool, accompanied by 
a reference for payment, or handed to his Ageut, Mr. W.A.Colman, Bookseller, 
w York, with a remittance, will meet with prompt atten- 


Currents, 











Where the applicants 
and approved ; where 
the bene fit above state 


April 10—Ja: 


time, ten only have been returned; and those, 
ve diseases for which they were not recommended 
considered) will be the strongest evidence that could possibly be given of its utility 


are known, bo money 
they are not known, th 
dis not obtained. 


upon str 


will be required 


@ money wil! de 


Shipping Lists, and 


tinquiry, were found t 
we trust 


ull the trial is made 
returned, 
Apply at 3c Beekman, coruer of William 
T. KENSETT. 





am the man, and thus may still, 
True lovers be rewarded. 


and New 


Friday the 4th 





(when fairly 


provided 


i 


June, 


white pine timber, and other wood 
out reserve,to the highest t 
lay of October, 1830, at noo: 
to Mr. Manaham on the premises— 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the 
the subscriber at Montreal ” 
Marmora Iron Works,Middle D 


* This Song consists of the old words of Burns set to new and beautiful music by a Female. The London Harmonicon speaks of it in the following terms:—* This is another lovely production by dent 
rofessional composers. We do not find an exceptionable note, or the most trifling error of any kind in this charming ballad, which being 
it to the notice of our readers.”’ 


a Saw- Mill, within one year; 2 
the supply of water is ascertained. There will be 16 
servoir of water for storing logs, and floating any qu®* 
will be sold in like manner, sever® 





is suitable 
lider. 

For plansof 
to Me 
office ofthe A 


ELLAND CANAL, Upper Canada.—M ill Sites and Town 

land Canal.—To be sold at Public Auction, 
June next, at ten o'clock A. M., on the premises, 
Town Lots, in the new Village laid out between th 
Feeder with the Deep Cut, and the point where the 
land, (formerly Carle’s farm,) combining all the adv 
the River and the Canal, in different directions 
or other Machinery, to Rent for the term of Ten Years—® 
time, it shall be optional with the holder, either to pure 
his improvements to the Company, ata 
ed within two years; 


fair valuation 


for making ‘ 

e at Kingston pP eyce® 
for co, see ks, and other peer 
sers. Gould, D 


Ibion pewsper ETE , 9] 


istrict, Upper Canad Avgest, = 
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sport - - - ed pass’d the Mill and tryst “ah Thorn Where Nan - cy aft 1 courted, Who spied I but my ain dear Maid, down hy her Mither: 
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dwel --- ling, And turn’d meround to hide the flood, That in my e’e was swel - ling. ig) oh = esos) sd a rose, 
: j .. a SE AS Sem octer nen pale as ony lily, 
' D —_ } J ms - Basal me ol nail >= te She sank within my arms and cried 
p | —s}—1- 3-2 —J-J— te - -5- =e foes t Art! thou my ain dear Willie? 
oo A > om » ~ermmaen er — = Oe ea ane Sante Jon at A 
} f -e- -¢ _ y whom true love’s reg ) 
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a lady.* 


Lots, 0 ie 


on Thursday te 2F*® 
legsat’" 


a number of p 
e junction of the &"* 
Canal intersects 
antages of Navie® , 
Also, Valuable 5" 
t theexpree” 
hase the prvret® 
A Grist- Mill a” 
and other estabisie” 
feet fall, end - rf 
atity of lomber 

1 Town Lets. 
r Hall Dev®” 
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for the ease and convenience of the guests will govern the operations of the sub- | tion. For the punctual transmission of the above, by every Packet Ship. E. W. | first descent from the summit level,on the Holland road, ne” s above. * 
veriber, aod regulate the deportmen: of those he may engage; and he is determined | be g8 to refer to the following :—Messrs. J. & J. Harper, Publ y York.— eligible Site for Machinery, &c. to Rent, on the same terms cts df -* 
hat the aces fations and fare shall be such as, aided by years of exper > on Editor of the Albion, New York —The Courier, Bovton,--The Teleg Washing- turday the Sth June, in like manner will be disposed of @ ¥ mont A 4 
his part, shall render the establishment equal to any other in the city, and in every | ton.—The Daily Chronicle, Phi sdelphia,—The Patriot, Charlestoa,—The Gazette, | ter Privileges at and near the village of St. Catharines. ve, Mechanr® ¢ 
respect worthy of the patronage of his fricuds and the liberal public rm ib- | Montreal,—The Exchange News Room, Quebec. Country offers advantages to Capitalists, Merchants. Milles venous ape 
criber returns his most grat | acknowl friends and tne public for April 3.—4t : equal to the above; andthe Directors feel assured that at pe snared 10 ' 
ne very Matterivg mancerin which they sed to patrouize him at et a | into business of the kind, will not fail to attend the _ ay. 
; ms i ' , ‘ ere oe 
ae Catskill Mountain Ht - (warcgew iil as usual by the subscriber, Y OTICE.—The celebrated strengthening Plaster, for pain and weakness in the | se!ve®_of the extraordinary inducements now a er cont 
uring t suing season, fre nate ist Ju , Sth Sept and es.by | J) breast, back, or side ntso. for Rheumatic Affections, Liver C¢ Sainte ged yanufacturers of every description Terms—Fiv PY neral credit 
assiduous attention to Merit & continua the same favour at the above estab Dyspepsia, for sale at No ; kman-street. This edi omy is t “ : mae : an ney to be paid on thaday of sale; the remainder 5. aon al w 
shiment April 3 CHARLES H. WEBER . an eminent surgeon, and so uu rous are the instances in w h most s slut ry | Conditions made snown — particularly ow. HAMII TON —_ 
rLANTIC HUTEL M'Neil Seymour, bat i the Franklin House, New York, effects have t produced by it, that itis with the utmost confid e recommended Office, St. Catharine's, ms iM 1—5t Agee 
£ and formerty of the Marlborough Hotel, Boston, begs leave to inform his old | to all who are afflicted with those distressi1 g complaints. The « f this ne = dy St. Catharines, April 7, 1850 sted —— ae 
triends and the public geperally, that he willopea a House of Eatertainment.onthe commenced in May, 1827, from this establishment, and the ssles have been very ROP a Iron Work? » 
let of May ex sug, ac No. 5 Broadway, i the city of New York, to be called the extensive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, notwithstanding a condition was J ALUABLE Real Estate for sale —The rag cloagt” 
Atlantic Hotel. The situation being wear @e Battery, aud opposite the Bowling | annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtaimed, the money should be returned. V appurtenances, buildings, ute nsils, aad aon” land, besrige™ 
Green, is one of the most pleasant and eligibfe iw the city, the house is spaciousand ovtof those numerous sates, from the period above mentioned up to the present | advertised together with 1274 acres of value harcoal ~“ 
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